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For the 
Kitchen 


I would welcome the poor and honor them. 
I would welcome the sick 

In the presence of angels 

And ask God to bless and embrace us all. 


Seeing a stranger approach, 

I would put food in the eating place, 
Drink in the drinking place, 

Music in the listening place, 

and look with joy for the blessing of God, 
Who often comes to my home 

in the blessing of a stranger. 


We call upon the Sacred Three 
To save, shield and surround 
This house, this home, 

This day, this night, 

And every night. 


From the “Brigid Liturgy” in Celtic Daily Prayer Book 1: The Journey 


Begins, by the Northumbria Community, northumbriacommunity.org. 


Used with permission. 
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SPOTLIGHT 


When Villanova professor Vincent W. Lloyd reflects on the the- 
ology of the phrase “Black Lives Matter,” he begins with the 

“death-dealing forces of white supremacy” and the tragic “ 
vulnerability to premature death” experienced by Black people. But Lloyd doesn’t stop 
there. To affirm the value of Black lives, Lloyd writes, requires life that is rich, creative, 
and flourishing. 

Lloyd doesn't think such flourishing is possible without faith. Specifically, he ar- 
gues that to hold on to “a hope against hope” in the face of these noxious, murderous 
systems and practices requires belief in the possibility of life after death:"For Black life 
to matter,’ Lloyd writes,“we must believe in resurrection.’ As Carmen Acevedo Butcher 
puts it in her interview with Betsy Shirley, “It may not look like it)’ but “Love's in charge.” 
That’s an important reminder for all of us, in this Easter season and always. 

On a lighter note: We're pleased to have a guest appearance by our former art 
director (and humor columnist) Ed Spivey Jr., who came out of retirement to offer his 
pearls of wisdom on artificial and other kinds of intelligence. 


RESPONSE 


“WE MUST LEARN TO WORK AND STRUGGLE, 
NOT FOR SIMPLY WHAT WE SEE IN FRONT 
OF US. WE MUST WORK THAT WE MIGHT BE 


ShiftingFocus CITIZENS OF A COUNTRY THAT HAS NOT 
In Rose Marie Berger’s 
article “In Our 24/7 YET APPEARED.” -REV. JAMES M. LAWSON JR. 


World, It’s Hard for God 

to Break In” (February/ 
March 2083), she writes 
that “we’ve been prone to 
distraction since we first 
glimpsed that shiny, deli- 
cious apple, just exceeding 
our grasp”—and this makes 
it hard to meet God. An- 
drew Wilkerson Hi agrees: 
“Distraction is the antith- 
esis of discovery.” Gary 
Boelhower writes, “Action 
for justice that is not 
reaction or simply activity 
comes from the wellspring 
of a calm and connected, 
but disconnected, spiritual 
center.” And Edith Briggs 
Williams Fi adds, “My dis- 
tracted mind appeared the 
day I was born; long before 
the advent of computers 
and iPhones.” We can 
relate, Edith. 


Write us: response@sojo.net 


6 James M. Lawson Jr.,a proponent of Gandhian nonviolence and a leader of the civil rights movement, May 2023 
is a retired United Methodist minister in Los Angeles. / Illustration by Kayneisha Holloway 


CONTRIBUTING 


R 
- - —7 Vincent W. Lloyd 
As director of the Center 
for Political Theology 


at Villanova University, 
Vincent Lloyd (Cp. 26) 
says we need an “inter- 


sectional lens to how we 
view oppression” to see 
how “anti-Black racism 
points us to the paradigm 
J of domination.” Lloyd 


tells stories connecting 
modern racial justice 


movements like Black 
Lives Matter to “the tra- 
dition of Black liberation 
theology” in their shared 
“expansive language of 
spirit and faith.” 
Natalie Wigg-Stevenson 
Theologian and author 
Natalie Wigg-Stevenson 
(Cp. 48) uses performance 
- art and creative writing 
to help people expand 
their “theological imag- 


inations” and “create 
dwelling places” for 
encountering the Divine. 


5 p Her monthly Living the 
Word reflections are 

“playful thought exper- 

iments that rupture the 

g borders of orthodoxy to 


see what might happen 
when we transgress 

our traditional ways of 
encountering the Divine, 
precisely by using those 
ways anew.” 


Sarah James 


Founder, Clerestory Magazine 
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VOICES 


1— Mobilizing Hope 2 — Commentary 3 — Columns 4 — Eyewitness 


MOBILIZING HOPE BY ADAM RUSSELL TAYLOR 


CHILDREN IN 
CRISIS 


Ensuring that every child can realize their full po- siecanen 
tential is a civic and faith imperative. Yet millions of ¢ouLD BE THE 
children in the United States are having theirfutures GAME CHANGER 
sabotaged due to a lack of care, stimulation, and nu- aye Gere 
trition between birth and age 3. These three years, THE U.S. 1S ABLE 
often referred to as the period of early child devel- 10 GET THE BEST 

: : START IN LIFE. 
opment, or ECD, are the most fragile and formative ~~ —__ 
because most of a child’s brain is developed during 
this period. During the first few years of life, a child’s 
brain forms more than a million neural pathways 
every second and grows to 90 percent of the size of 
an adult’s brain by age 6. As a result, this period can 
determine whether a child realizes their full potential. 
The things young children learn, the experiences they 


Mee §=hbave(andtheamountofdamagingstresstothebran == 
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VOICES 


THE U.S. IS NOT 
DOING WELL BY 
ITS YOUNGEST 
GENERATION. 


Adam Russell Taylor is pres- 
ident of Sojourners. 


10 


they suffer), and the love and care (or lack thereof) 
they receive can all have an outsized impact on their 
lifelong mental, emotional, and physical health. 
During my time working at World Vision and the 
World Bank, I became passionate about the crisis of 
ECD in low- and middle-income countries, a cause that 
remains urgent. However, I have become increasing- 
ly convicted about the imperative to also address the 
child development crisis in the US. Tragically, the US. 
is not doing well by its youngest generation, especially 
when compared to similarly wealthy nations. More 
than 9 million children in the U.S. face food insecuri- 
ty, which hampers their healthy brain development, 
and in the last year, 1 in 7 children experienced child 
abuse or neglect. Without affordable child care, mil- 
lions of children become at risk for “adverse childhood 


experiences” that couldlead 
to debilitating impacts on 
their health and well-being. 

For me, becoming a fa- 
ther cemented the impor- 
tance of early childhood 
development. My wife and 
I both needed to work full 
time, and our astronomical 
monthly bill for child care 
drove home how difficult it 
isfor many families to afford 
quality care for their young 
children. It’s unjust and 
counterproductive that our 
country has such unevenac- 
cess to affordable child care 
for children during their 
most formative years. And 
it is shameful that the US. 
remains the only wealthy 
country with no mandato- 
ry paid family leave for new 
parents. 

Issues related to early 
childhood development 
were elevated to the na- 
tional stage last year during 
the political debate on the 
expanded child tax credit, 
universal pre-K, maternal 
care, mandatory paid fami- 
ly leave, and other elements 
of President Biden’s Build 
Back Better agenda. Lamen- 
tably, these pro-family and 
pro-common good policies 
failed to become law due to 
Republican opposition anda 
lack of political will. Despite 
this legislative setback, the 
good newsis thatthe church 
couldbethe game changerin 
ensuring that every child in 
the US. is able to get the best 
startin life. Byeducating par- 
ents and caregivers aboutthe 
critical importance of early 
childhood development, 
strengthening services that 
serve the youngestand most 
vulnerable kids, and advo- 
cating for pro-ECD policies 
at every level, we can help 
ensure that every child re- 
alizes their full potential. « 
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VOICES 


COMMENTARY 


BY DANILO ZAK 


THE HARD WORK 
OF WELCOME 


The Biden administration partners with faith-based refugee 
resettlement agencies to open U.S. doors a little wider. 


In 2016, people of faith in the city of Billings, Mont., gathered to call for their community 
to get more involved in resettling refugees. With growing violence, persecution, and strife 
around the world anda record number of people forced to flee their homes, this community 
had the heart to help. 

But the closest refugee resettlement office in the state was in Missoula, a 345-mile road 
trip west on I-90. The United States traditionally requires refugees to be resettled with 
families and relatives or close to these resettlement sites, which help new arrivals land 
on their feet and access needed services. For Billings—and for many other like-minded 
communities across the country—it was a logistical challenge to participate in the work 
of welcome. 

Earlier this year, that changed. On Jan. 19, the Biden administration launched Welcome 
Corps, a new initiative giving everyday Americans the opportunity to sponsor refugees. 
Groups of at least five can now apply to form “private sponsorship groups,” which are 
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responsible for welcoming refugee new- 
comers into their communities. These 
groups agree to assist in providing initial 
housing; as wellas support access to health 
care, school enrollment, and employment 
opportunities; and otherwise engage di- 
rectly in the life-changing work of refugee 
resettlement. 

Faith-based and other resettlement 
agencies have supported the Biden ini- 
tiative. They are expanding long-standing 
cosponsorship programs of their own to 
help potential volunteers access and par- 
ticipate in it. Resettlement agencies such 
as Church World Service have long relied 
on partnerships with local communities, 
including congregations and other volun- 
teers, to resettle refugees, and they recog- 
nize the value ofa program that harnesses 
the compassion of new communities across 
the country. 

And resettlement agencies recognize 
they need all the help they can get. When 
President Trump took office in 2017, he 
slashed the annual U.S. refugee admissions 
goal to consecutive record lows of 45,000 
and then 30,000. Then to just 18,000. And 
finally to 15,000. By the end of his presi- 
dency, a third of all resettlement sites had 
closed their doors. The work of refugee 
officers—critical for moving forward the 
overseas process by which refugees are 
selected, interviewed, vetted, and reset- 
tled—and the pace of refugee interviews 
slowed dramatically. During the pandemic, 
our dismantled resettlement infrastruc- 
ture ground to a halt, with cascading and 
devastating implications for cases with 
time-bound security and medical checks. 

The Biden administration began to 
rebuild a program devastated by Trump 
and COVID-19, but progress has been 
slower than many advocates hoped. Last 
year, about 70 new resettlement offices 
opened their doors, and overseas refugee 
interviews have begun ticking back up. 
Biden has repeatedly set the annual refugee 
admissions goal at 125,000, alevel more in 
keeping with our country’s long tradition 
as a beacon of hope for the persecuted and 
oppressed. 

But actual resettlement continues to 
lag far behind. In 2021, the US. resettled 
only 11,411 refugees. In 2022, we resettled 
25,465, not even a quarter of the stated 
goal, albeit alongside more than 75,000 
evacuated and relocated Afghans and thou- 


KKK 


DURING THE PANDEMIC, 
OUR DISMANTLED RESETTLEMENT 
INFRASTRUCTURE GROUND TO A HALT. 


sands of Ukrainian humanitarian parolees. 
Early progress in 2023 has been similarly 
stunted, with data showing we’re on track 
to resettle only about 28,000 total refugees 
for the entire fiscal year unless the United 
States significantly increases the number 
of monthly arrivals. 

The Biden administration has in- 
stead overly relied on temporary parole 
programs to protect many people fleeing 
persecution, admirably offering paths to 
safety to certain vulnerable populations, 
such as at-risk Afghans and Ukrainians. 
But unlike refugee status, parole programs 
require congressional authorization to 
access refugee benefits and offer no direct 
path to a permanent immigration status. 

The Welcome Corps program is a 
meaningful step forward—but private 
sponsorship is no panacea. In its first 
year, Welcome Corps hopes to mobilize 
10,000 Americans to resettle 5,000 ref- 
ugees within the overall 125,000 refugee 
admissions goal. Future phases may al- 
low for the program to grow, but it will 
and should always serve as a complement 
to—rather than a substitute for—existing 
resettlement programs. 

Those hoping to join as sponsors 
should also recognize that the work of 
resettlement will require significant time 
and resources to truly provide new arriv- 
als an opportunity to thrive in their new 
homes. The Welcome Corps initiative may 
rejuvenate our resettlement program. Not 
only by building capacity, but by allowing 
Americans across the country—even those 
hundreds of miles from a resettlement 
office—to experience the joy of assisting 
in resettlement and to recognize the value 
refugees bring to our communities. ® 


Danilo Zak, associate director of policy 
and advocacy at Church World Service, 
holds a degree in refugee and forced mi- 
gration studies from Oxford University. 


Bethany 
>*BOLD 


Build 
Organize 
Love 
Dare 


With the support of a $1M 
grant from the Lilly Endowment, 
Bethany Theological Seminary 
is launching Bethany BOLD, a 
new initiative that will prepare 
students to lead congregations 
through issues of diversity 
and division. This rigorous 
and demanding program will 
challenge Bethany's best and 
brightest students to apply their 
faith and education to address 
real-world problems, including 
poverty and racial injustice. 


This competitive, immersive, 
residential program will invite 
students to committo academic 
excellence, community living, 
and no new debt. Participants 
receive housing, — fulltuition 
scholarships, and a monthly 
stipend. 


Find out more: 
bethanyseminary.edu/bold 
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BLACK WOMEN ARE 
THE ANIMATORS OF 
AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 


So, why are so many shut out of public office? 


Civil rights leader Ella Baker utilized the strength of her voice at the 
height of that movement to fundamentally question the notions and 
ideas of equality and leadership in this nation. In 1969, Baker said, 
“[T]he system under which we now exist has to be radically changed.” 
This means “facing a system that does not lend itself'to your needs and 
devising means by which you change that system.” 

Black women have long been considered the backbone for civil 
rights, social justice, church advancement, and animators of democracy 
in the United States. If this is so, then why are so many still overlooked 
for advancement in political power as well as the everyday jobs that 
they are more than qualified for? 

While “women” won the right to vote in 1920, Black women fought 
for about another half century to exercise their right. The inequities 
of gender, race, and access are still with us—and there is no greater 
time than now to push hard for political and social advancement. 
In the 2022 midterm election, for the first time in US. history, eight 
Black women sought to become governors of their state out of the 53 
who filed to run for statewide office. But there should be so many more. 
A look at one Georgia woman’s rise, and new political energy, might 
educate us on the obstacles and strategies Black women face in pur- 
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suing political office and advancements 
in society. 

Stacey Abrams’ career provides insight. 
As one of six children, Abrams was raised 
in Gulfport, Miss., but moved to Atlanta 
when in high school. Both her parents were 
Methodist clergy steeped in the biblical 
notion of service and the ethical princi- 
ples of the United Methodist Church. In 
college, Abrams worked for the youth ser- 
vices division of Atlanta’s mayor, Maynard 
Jackson, followed by an internship at the 
US. Environmental Protection Agency. 
At age 20, while a junior at Spelman Col- 
lege and youth organizer for the AFL-CIO, 
Abrams delivered a fiery speech at the 30th 
anniversary of the March on Washington. 
Speaking for Black youth to an older gen- 
eration, she said, “Let us come forth with 
you, not behind you, not in front of you, 
but together on that road to jobs, justice, 
and peace.” 

In 2002, at the age of 29, Abrams was 
appointed the deputy city attorney for 
the City of Atlanta. In 2006, she won the 
primary election to represent Georgia’s 
89th District. In 2018, Abrams became the 
first Black woman gubernatorial nominee 
for a major political party in the U.S. After 
seeing up close the mismanagement of 
the electoral process in her state, Abrams 
launched Fair Fight, an organization that 
has empowered hundreds of thousands of 
new voters and Black women to use their 
voice. When Abrams lost her bid for the 
governor’s office a second time (her first 
loss was challenged in court amid alleged 
unconstitutional voting practices), Black 
women everywhere felt the sting of how 
Abrams had tirelessly laid a path to victory 
for others but did not advance herself. This 
was familiar territory of “doing the work 
and notreaping the benefits.” Nevertheless, 
Abrams’ track record is remarkable. Her 
strategic work on the ground in Georgia 
serves as a blueprint for candidates and 
communities everywhere. 


But where is the Black church in advancing 
Black women? Between the establishment 
of enslavement and the Civil Rights Act 
of 1964, Black churches were among the 
few places Black people could gather and 
take public leadership. All too often, men 
have been given preferential treatment, 
continuing patriarchal notions embedded 
in society. Black women were barred from 
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AMERICA 


STILL HAS NOT 
SEEN A BLACK 
WOMAN STATE 


GOVERNOR. 


preaching, membership on certain boards, and serving as senior pastors. 
Women were left out of critical decision-making processes that directly 
affected them and their children. They were told to limit their spiritual 
gifts in order for others to advance their personal agendas, and these 
struggles remain in several institutions and denominations today. 

The hard road to church leadership for Black women has been illu- 
minated by some outstanding innovators. Jarena Lee, the first recorded 
woman preacher in the African Methodist Episcopal tradition, challenged 
sexist segregation in the pulpit in 1819 when she strategically demanded 
(and received) a license to preach. In 1862, when Sojourner Truth was 
scheduled to preach at a venue in Indiana and white people threated to 
burn it down due to her race, gender, and political stance, she remarked, 
“Tl preach upon the ashes.” In 1960, Ella Baker stood up to Black male 
clergy within the Southern Christian Leadership Conference to demand 
they cede power to the Black youth leading sit-ins around the country. 

Spaces that benefit from Black women need to value them even 
when it’s not popular or goes against rules and procedures. Too often 
Black women are asked to help everyone else but themselves. In a 2019 
interview, Abrams said, “We have to reach a place where either the in- 
vestment doesn’t have to be driven by narratives that are outside of our 
control, or where we level the playing field so that candidates can run 
and win based on their capacity and not on the vicissitudes of a system 
that doesn’t always recognize their value.” Black women need for bar- 
riers to be removed—those barriers include biased policies, oppressive 
ideas, and identity-shattering constitutions in both church and civic life. 

Black women dismantling violent systems often receive praise only 
after they are at a safe distance or no longer here. As I know all too well, 
those who are brave enough to tell the truth frequently watch others be 


praised for the exact thing for which we 
were vilified, often receiving no acknowl- 
edgment or restitution at all. 

I don’t think Black women will stop 
going to church or running for political 
leadership. If we are to experience spaces 
that help everyone flourish, then the old 
rules, practices, and hierarchies will not 
work. Life-depleting systems with new 
leadership will only harm others. Theol- 
ogies, customs, and practices that prevent 
Black women from leading as deacons and 
pastors, from being promoted through the 
ranks, are obstacles to justice. Profiting 
from dreams and ideas stolen from Black 
women, ignoring our lived realities, and 
abusing us spiritually and physically for 
selfish gain only perpetuates injustice. 

Black women are in need of financial 
as well as communal support; we still 
only earn 63 cents for every dollar that 
a white man makes. “One of the largest 
impediments for women running for office, 
particularly women of color, is the ability 
toraise money,’ Abrams said. Lack of finan- 
cial support can have devastating impacts 
leading to the erasure of work and ideas. 

Today, according to the Pew Research 
Center, only 57 Black women—of a total 
of 106 women of color—have ever been 
elected to Congress (and that is counting 
both voting and nonvoting members). Sta- 
cey Abrams revealed the holes in election 
processes that have led to systemic disen- 
franchisement and yet America still has 
not seen a Black woman state governor. 
Now is the time to protect, center, and 
invest in the dreams and brilliance of Black 
women and girls, to remove barriers, and 
to lift up the work of system-breakers and 
world-changers such as Stacey Abrams. 

There are opportunities for institu- 
tions, organizations, and churches to help 
push Black women forward and not back- 
ward. This is a faithful journey to radical- 
ly disrupt systems that stifle women and 
our democracy with our powerful words, 
system -breaking actions, innovative lead- 
ership, and money. © 


Brittini L. Palmer is a freedom writer, 
preacher, communications consultant, 
and graduate of Virginia Union Universi- 
ty and the McAfee School of Theology at 
Mercer University. 
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“Wisdom speaks her own praises, in the midst of her people she glories 
in herself.” What a luscious, full-bodied image from the biblical book of 
Sirach (24:1). Wisdom has sass! In an increasingly combative society, I’m 
drawn to Sirach’s prudence, poetic excess, and the authoritative agency 
of Lady Wisdom. 

I’ve been keeping phrases from Sirach, also known as Ecclesiasticus, 
in mind as post-Roe legislation rolls across the states. The health of 
women and children (born and unborn) has been weakened, rather than 
strengthened. Political and social platforms ring out with dangerous 
nonsense about making criminal statutes apply at the time of fertiliza- 
tion, allowing the death penalty for abortion, or, conversely, promoting 
violence against “pregnancy crisis centers.” 

How do we stop the howl] when we feel urgently that lives are on the 
line? Sirach, which is part of the Catholic canon, says, “The fear of God 
is an abundant garden; its canopy higher than all other glory” (40:27). 
“Fear” means “body-trembling awe” before our Creator. Amid so much 
that I don’t understand and don’t know what to do about, this strange 
scriptural juxtaposition feels like Lady Wisdom speaking to our present 
condition. 


Last summer, I read an article in The Atlantic by Elizabeth Bruenig titled 
“Make Birth Free: It’s time the pro-life movement chose life.” For me, 
her central thesis made sense in a post-Roe America and provided a way 
to step forward, rather than to a side. 

Is it possible, as Bruenig proposed, that as a society we could agree 
that “pregnancy, childbirth, and postpartum care should all be free, and 
demand that the federal government make it so”? The average cost to 
give birth toa child in the US. is $18,865, with about $2,850 not covered 
by insurance, according to a 2022 study. Bruenig’s proposal, as she ex- 
plained in an email to me, is this: “Expand Medicare’s offerings to include 
aprogram that covers pregnancy-related expenses,” for any American of 
any age. As a precedent, Bruenig looked at the first Medicare expansion 
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“FEAR” MEANS “BODY-TREMBLING 
AWE” BEFORE OUR CREATOR. 
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that extended coverage to people of all 
ages experiencing a particular condition: 
the Medicare End-Stage Renal Disease 
program that went into effect in 1973. 

Bruenig wrote, “The federal govern- 
ment could—without much structural in- 
novation—eliminate [pregnancy-related] 
costs altogether, and with them lethal bar- eee 
riers to maternal and infant care. Medicare i os 
already covers the costs of pregnancy and = 
childbirth for people who are eligible for 
the program due to disability. This coverage 
could be extended to everyone, regardless 
of disability status, age, income, or work 
history—and such an expansion should be 
feasible, at least administratively.” The goal 
would be a benefits expansion covering 
100 percent of pregnancy costs for all 
Americans without any other eligibility 
requirements. 

Butis there political will? Frankly, this 
is something that should have happened 
a long time ago. It should be at the top 
of every feminist political agenda—along 
with paid family leave and expanding the 
child tax credit. 

The maternal mortality rate in the 
US. is several times worse than in other 
high-income nations. Some people actu- 
ally leave the U.S. to have their children 
in places that are cheaper and safer. Since 
the pandemic, the maternal death rate has 
skyrocketed. Unconscionably, the death 
rate is extremely high for Black mothers. 

The Make Birth Free movement didn’t 
start with Bruenig. A number of conser- 
vative politicians and intellectual culture 
warriors have pushed different plans under 
a similar moniker. But Bruenig’s proposal 
for Medicare expansion is the most elegant 
and, importantly, the most equitable of 
those I researched. “A universal program 
would include all mothers and babies and 
would offer the same an equal chance at 
a good start,” Bruenig told Sojourners, in- 
cluding the uninsured and those accessing 
health care through Veterans Affairs or the 
Indian Health Service. 

My own ignorance is vast amid this 
crisis of care. Yet, we may still glimpse 
Lady Wisdom glorying “in the midst of 
her people.” ® 


Rose Marie Berger, a Catholic poet and 
peace activist, is a senior editor of So- 
Jjourners magazine. 
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RECLAIMING OUR HERITAGE 
OF HEALING 


Soon! willbe stepping away from the church I co-founded 
15 years ago. After the beautiful struggle of seeing it get 
rooted, Metro Hope Church remains a small but vibrant, 
justice-minded, multicultural community in the heart of 
East Harlem. Our reach continues to extend beyond our 
neighborhood throughout the city and to other parts of 
the country. 

My reason for stepping away isn’t, thankfully, some 
scandal or health concern. Nor isit burnout (I’ve been there) 
from the pressures of keeping a church sustainable. Nor 
is it managing the diversity of cultures and personalities, 
nor even the heartbreak of seeing people leave. Nor is it even how pastors must, at the 
same time, draw from the resources of theology; management and leadership thought; 
and diversity, equity, and inclusion—all while navigating a dicey political climate. 

Pastoral expectations can be flat-out overwhelming. But my reason for stepping 
aside is simply because the time feels right. Today, I’m able to pass the baton with much 
hope through a community that will continue to live out and pursue the good news of 
liberation and wholeness. 

As with any transition, there are questions one can consider more clearly when de- 
ciding to let go, such as: What part of the (larger) church’s identity can we reclaim in this 
season of upheaval? Taking biblical history into account, I believe reclaiming our heritage 
as social healers is key, especially for the church in its identity as a body of people and an 
institution. Many come through our doors bearing the wounds of religious trauma in their 
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bodies, wounds often caused or reinforced 
bythe church. Even those who say they don’t 
carry any church baggage have inherited the 
wounds of colonial Christianity. Western 
Christianity is partly astory of unconfessed 
conquest. Hence, the inability to see one’s 
adopted (or inherited) tradition as harmful 
to others, either in the past or present, is a 
lack of empathy. Conversely, our callousness 
as church people is our woundedness, left 
hardened yet untreated. 

In practice, it is not uncommon for 
me to acknowledge and apologize for the 
wrongs committed by other clergy, past 
and present. This simple acknowledgment 
goes a long way toward healing people’s 
relationship with the tradition. For me, itis 
also an act of decoloniality, cleansing some 
of the toxicity of the past with sobriety and 
hope toward a more whole future. 

More specific are the wounds from 
people’s inherited conceptions of God. 
My co-lead pastor, Wendy Hu-Au, re- 
cently reminded our church about how 
God does not keep a “righteousness re- 
port card”—words that can be a healing 
balm to those recovering from Catholic 
guilt or evangelical shame. Even those 
who have leaned toward agnosticism may 
experience shame and guilt through the 
religion of big-brother capitalism. Our 
economic system can serve as a priest de- 
manding allegiances to productivity and 
performance. Meanwhile, the stress and 
trauma of these harmful messages embed 
themselves into bone, tissue, and muscle. 
Shame and guilt impute all kinds of harm 
to the human body. It remains vital for 
clergy and congregants to foster church 
spaces that address how religious shame, 
in all its forms, stunts people’s ability to 
love or receive love generously. 

One of my greatest joys as a pastor 
has been practicing a form of healing 
justice—the kind of justice that circles 
back to revisit harm; one that looks to 
revisit personal beliefs, systems, prac- 
tices, and theology that no longer lead 
to flourishing. Let the church reclaim its 
heritage as a healer. © 


José Humphreys Illis author of Seeing 
Jesus in East Harlem: What Happens 

When Churches Show Up and Stay Put and 
co-founder of Metro Hope Church in New 
York City. 
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When spiritual leaders commit abuse, can the 
communities they leave behind move forward? 


Jean Vanier was considered a “living saint” for 
his work promoting the dignity of people with 


intellectual disabilities. But nine months after his 
death, a different story emerged. 
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THERE WERE 17 
HOURS OF PUBLIC 
COMMENT AGAINST 


Mourners visit a memorial to Manuel Esteban “Tortuguita” Paez Terdn, a 26-year-old demonstrator killed by law enforcement on May 2023 
Jan. 18 at the planned site of the “Cop City” project in Atlanta. / Reuters / Cheney Orr 


AS TOLD TO SOJOURNERS 


STOP 
COP CITY 


“Cop City” is a plan to raze 381 acres of forest 
land in Atlanta and convert it into a massive 
police training facility that would cost $30 
million in public money and $60 million in 
private. It’s called Cop City because the plans 
include a mock city inside with things like 
a playground, school, gas station. All places 
that cops can train and simulate the things 
they do. It faced a ton of opposition from a 
wide range of organizations when it went 
public in 2021—and really brought on people 
at different levels, including climate change 
and environmental preservation. The private 
money involved is from alot of Georgia corpo- 
rations—Coca-Cola, UPS, Home Depot—and 
it’s all being run through the Atlanta Police 
Foundation, the nonprofit entity that the city 
leased this land to. On the day of the vote, there 
were 17 hours of public comment against it. 
The Atlanta City Council approved the plan. 

Since then, people have continued to work 
to stop Cop City and defend the forest—from 
physically living in the forest to defend it to 
pressuring the city, contractors, and funders 
to pull out of the project. It’s inspiring to see 
how this big-tent, decentralized movement 
has worked. There are people who don’t care 
about policing but want green spaces. Others 
connect capitalist extraction, environmental 
degradation, and police expansion. 

Recognizing the dignity of people and the 
value of our world are all things that should 
drive people to become abolitionists, value 
this precious land, and value all the neighbors 
impacted by this facility. To me, this kind of 
organizing should be what being Christian is, 
what practicing your faith is. If we see each 
other in acertain light, that requires us to take 
particular actions in solidarity with each other. 
It has been radicalizing for alot of people. » 


Micah Herskind is a prison abolitionist orga- 
nizer in Atlanta. He spoke with Sojourners’ 
Mitchell Atencio. 
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The reproductive health landscape in the 
United States has changed drastically in 
the last year, and it continues to change. 
But some things remain the same. One 
consistent aspect of our ongoing national 
conversation is that many of those who 
support the greatest restrictions, including 
on access to abortion and other elements 
of reproductive health, claim Christian 
faith as a primary motivator. 

I spent much of my young adulthood 
in evangelical contexts where people had 
strong opinions about faith and repro- 
ductive rights. Most evangelicals I knew 
believed that life begins at conception and 
thus abortion should be broadly prohibit- 
ed by the law as akin to murder. In these 
spaces, the Bible was considered the main— 
sometimes the only—source of authority 
when it came to navigating ethical ques- 
tions. I’ve come to realize, though, that the 
Bible hardly speaks anything straightfor- 
ward into the intensely personal realm of 
when human life begins and what decisions 
should be made in complicated, real-world 
situations. 

I wonder, then: What does it look like 
to wade through this murky territory as 
people of faith? Who are Christians called 
to be in a post-Roe world? 


THE INTRICACY OF LIFE 


Jesus once told this pithy story: A person 
throws seed on the earth, and she sleeps 
and wakes up, night and day, and the seed 
sprouts and grows, she does not know how. 
Ofits own accord the earth bears fruit, first 
stalk, then head, then the full grain in the 
head. And whenever the fruit presents itself, 
immediately she sends the sickle, because 
the harvest has come (Mark 4:26-29, my 
translation). A person plants seeds, Jesus 
says, and that person has no idea how 
these seeds grow up into grain. 

This is what God’s kingdom is like, 
metaphorically. It is also what life is like— 
literally. 
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Iknow this from gardening. Icandomy 
best to plant in good soil at the right time 
of year, water well, and fertilize as needed, 
but I donot make the plants grow. Ican no 
more create a tomato or apumpkin than I 
can conjure a unicorn out of thin air. The 
vegetables develop of their own accord. 
I can only tend and support the process. 
There is so much beyond my control. 

Life, at its essence, is a mystery tous. It 
may seem easy to say that life begins at con- 
ception, but the reality is more intricate. 
The beginnings of human life are anything 
but clear-cut—and not only because in 
natural conception 50 percent of fertilized 
eggs stop developing before pregnancy can 
be detected. Melissa Florer-Bixler, writing 
for Sojourners online, explores this com- 
plexity beautifully. She describes sitting 
in the hospital with people nearing the 
end of their life and with pregnant women 
facing difficult choices; as a pastor she has 
seen the often-blurry lines that divide life 
and death. She calls these liminal spaces 
“the gray edges of life”—a “holy space of in 
between.” Pregnancy, Florer-Bixler writes, 
can be thought of as “the holy gray of life’s 
beginning.” 

Wrapped upin the phrase “holy gray” is 
asense of profound mystery—a recognition 
that the journey of human life, like the 
growth of grain ina field, can be influenced 
and nurtured but will not be controlled. 
Life grows of its own accord, and we watch 
in wonder—as plants grow up and bear 
fruit, and as zygotes become blastocysts 
become embryos become fetuses. Perhaps 
the unease many of us may feel around 
attempting to define the beginning of a 
human life is appropriate. Perhaps this 
unease is sacred. 

Grappling with the mystery of human 
life andits beginnings includes contending 
with the fact that a human life does not be- 
gin in isolation. The new life grows within 
a pregnant person’s body, within the web 
of relationships in which they reside. We 
can hold the mystery of life’s beginnings 
in productive tension with the agency of 
the humans who tend this process. 


LISTENING FOR GOD 


| am drawn to Indigenous thinkers’ em- 
brace of God as Mystery. Cherokee theolo- 
gian Randy Woodley often refers to God as 
Creator, Great Spirit, or Great Mystery. In 
Woodley’s own spiritual practice, as he has 
written, he’s looking for the “[m]oments in 
which Great Spirit’s silence can be heard 
in [his] heart. Moments in which Great 
Mystery’s unspoken words can take root 
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and grow.” These moments are often found 
in the natural world. Likewise, Potawatomi 
author and poet Kaitlin B. Curtice urges 
Christians to “[seek] to know what it might 
mean to feel the sacred pulse of Mystery 
around us and in us.” 

Great Spirit’s silence. Great Mystery’s 
unspoken words. Mystery’s sacred pulse. 
These, to me, are beautiful visions of God 
and faith. We can see this mystery not as 
threatening but glorious. 

Sometimes, though, Christians respond 
to Sacred Mystery by trying to draw bound- 
aries—not unlike Peter’s response to the 
Transfiguration. As the gospel stories tell 
it, Jesus took Peter, James, and John up 
to a mountain to pray, and as Jesus was 
praying, his face began to shine like the 
sun and his clothes became a stunning 
bright white. Moses and Elijah appeared 
and began talking with Jesus. What does 
one do with sucha stunning vision? Peter 
had an answer. Let’s put up three shelters: 
one for Jesus, one for Moses, one for Elijah. 
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In the face ofan extraordinary miracle be- 
yond his understanding, Peter had his own 
ideas about what an appropriate response 
looked like. And he wanted to jump into 
action to implement these ideas. 

Mary’s response to the supernatural 
events she witnessed stands in contrast to 
Peter’s. When an angel appeared to Mary, 
speaking of divine favor and an invitation to 
mother the Most High (Luke 1:26-38)—and 
then again, when shepherds showed up at 
Jesus’ birth with wild tales of angels sing- 
ing “peace on earth” (Luke 2:8-20)—Mary 
responded by pondering these things in her 
heart. She also responded by seeking out 
the company ofher older relative Elizabeth 
(Luke 1:39-45)—creating communal space 
to hold her contemplation. 

Mary’s choice (“Let it be with me ac- 
cording to your word,” Luke 1:38) to carry 
God in her womb was meaningful because 
it was just that: achoice. It was something 
she beheld with awe and delight. My spirit 
rejoices, she sang. God has been mindful 
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of me. God lifts up the humble and fills the 
hungry with good things (Luke 1:46-55). 
The implication: The child in my womb 
will be a part of this. That is amazing, and 
it is exactly what I want. I want to raise this 
child to delight in God, to be about justice, 
to defy empire and build community and 
extend God’s mercy always. 

Mary had avision—a strong and beauti- 
ful one—for the life forming inside her. She 
did not rush into action or need control. 
Instead, she pondered. She drew on inner 
and communal wisdom. She listened for 
God’s Spirit, and she moved with strong, 
courageous humility. Perhaps this posture 
is the invitation that Sacred Mystery holds 
for us. 


QUESTIONS FOR 
FLOURISHING 


In the face of Mystery, what do we as Chris- 
tians know? I find myself returning to the 
origin stories of Earth and all her systems, 
and of humanity, in the first two chapters of 
Genesis. I return to the goodness of all cre- 
ation. And of humankind—all humankind, 
all genders—made in the image of God and 
given the incredible gift and responsibility 
of caring for our world (Genesis 1:26-28). 
We are different from other created be- 
ings (Genesis 2:19-20) but not separate 
from them. 

God has created a gorgeous, tough, 
wonder-filled planet that brims with life 
in every corner. Humans are invited to 
enjoy, to take responsibility, and to join 
God in working for good in the places 
we live. As Christians, we know that hu- 
mans are God’s image-bearers, meant 
to have agency and live lives of dignity. 
And we know that we are to support the 
flourishing of Earth and all her beings—to 
love God and love people (e.g., Matthew 
22:37-40). 

When I think of what love looks like in 
the complex space of reproductive rights, 
I think of what I learned from my pastor, 
Lina Thompson, about the way the Maa- 
sai people of Kenya traditionally greet 
one another. The greeting: “How are the 
children?” The answer: “All the children 
are well.” What if Christians carried this 
question at the forefront of our minds: 
How are the children? How are ail the 
children? 

We might, then, ask of our laws: Is this 
policy helping kids thrive? Is it providing 
what parents need to raise healthy, flour- 
ishing children? In a debate often cen- 
tered on defining life’s beginnings, these 
questions broaden the picture. They look 


toward the well-being of whole families 
and whole communities. They are also 
the kinds of questions often asked when 
considering whether to continue or end 
a pregnancy. Do I have the resources to 
take care of this child such that he or she 
will be well? If [have children already—are 
they well? And am I well—both because I 
matter, and because my children may suffer 
if Iam not well? 

These questions call forth wisdom and 
responsibility. And they are different for 
different families. Some families might 
ask, What vision might God have for this 
child’s life? What calls forth this child into 
the world? Other families might ask, What 
is our capacity to care for this child well? 
And even, What does wellness mean? What 
do health and flourishing look like? What 
biases do we possess? The answers are not 
easily assumed. 

Itis crucial to ask these kinds of ques- 
tions—questions that take seriously the 
complexities of specific lives and circum- 
stances. Questions that resist the urge to 
draw rigid lines, and that honor the dignity 
and agency of children, pregnant people, 
and their families. 


LEADING WITH 
HUMILITY 


While current laws that prohibit abortion 
access in many states deny the intricacies 
of reproductive realities and women’s 
health, most people in the US. hold more 
nuanced views. A 2022 Pew Research 
study indicated that 42 percent of US. 
adults believe abortion should be legal 
with some exceptions while 29 percent 
believe it should be illegal with some ex- 
ceptions. Most people can see gray areas 
and complexity. Some faith-based pro-life 
arguments may leave many Christians 
wondering if their instincts toward nu- 
ance, mercy, and the moral agency of 
individuals and families stand at odds 
with their religious commitments. But 
this is far from the case. 

As a former evangelical, I once felt 
the need to draw clear lines and offer 
concrete answers to complex questions. 
Inow believe that the God who is Sacred 
Mystery does not expect us to have all the 
answers, let alone impose these answers 
on anyone else. Our aim as Christians 
should not be coercion or control but 
deep listening and faith-filled pondering. 
As people of faith, what we have to offer 
our world is not a set of simple answers 
to life’s difficult questions; rather, we offer 
mercy, freedom, and love. 


Social psychologist and public theolo- 
gian Christena Cleveland writes beauti- 
fully in God Is a Black Woman ofa dream 
where God invited her out of everything 
she had known of (white-male-dominat- 
ed) religion and into a wild place of beauty 
and life. “I sat up in my bed,” Cleveland 
writes, “and pondered the dream. I had 
a choice: I could follow the mystical, in- 
tuitive path toward life or stick to white- 
malegod’s barren but certain world with 
its overreliance on logic, reason, tradition, 
certainty, and consensus.” Perhaps God 
is inviting Christians more broadly onto 
that “mystical, intuitive path toward life.” 
We may have to give up previously held 
certainties. But we may find something 
more beautiful and wonderful—if also 
sometimes disorienting in its mysteri- 
ousness—in their place. 

As we learn to live on this intuitive 
path, with the openness it calls forth in 
us, we learn to hold our own beliefs with 
humility. After all, as Rachel Held Evans 
wrote in Faith Unraveled, “to be wrong 
about God is the condition of humanity.” 
We all have things we are wrong about. 
We do well to remind ourselves that our 
views are not the only conclusions reached 
by thoughtful people of faith. 

As Christians, we are called to ap- 
proach our world with more humility 
than arrogance, more courage than 
defensiveness, more of Mary’s pondering 
and less of Peter’s rushing-to-action. As 
we do so, we become less concerned with 
perfecting definitions and drawing lines, 
and more concerned with exploring to- 
gether what full, abundant life looks like. 
We learn to ask whether all the children 
are well. We honor the image-bearing 
dignity and agency of all humans—and 
especially of pregnant people, whose 
agency has been taken away in many 
places and is threatened everywhere. 
Welisten to others and trust their wisdom 
about what is best for their lives, families, 
and communities. 

In a post-Roe world, this is where we 
find ourselves as people of faith. Itis where, 
at our best, we’ve always been: choosing to 
love, honoring agency, embracing mystery, 
upholding dignity, seeking communities’ 
flourishing, relinquishing control. It is 
not an easy path, butitisagoodone. 


Liz Cooledge Jenkins is a Seattle-based 
writer and preacher who blogs at 
lizcooledgejenkins.com and Patheos. 

She has an M.Div. from Fuller Seminary. 
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Black Lives Matter. In the years since 17-year-old Trayvon Martin was 
murdered in his hoodie carrying Skittles, we have learned why this 
phrase is not simply a consequence of all lives mattering. The world 
systematically devalues Black life, turns Black life into death-bound 
life, and it is our task—as justice seekers and as Christians—to embrace 
Black resurrection. 

Politically that makes sense, but what does it mean theologically? 
Surely Christianity proclaims that all might be saved, independent of 
skin color. A half-century ago, James Cone and fellow Black theologians 
embraced this theological challenge head-on. They charged that the 
possibility of life after death for any individual is inextricably linked to 
the struggle against the death-dealing forces of white supremacy. How 
might we fill out this insight today, with Black Power slogans themselves 
finding new life and new form as activists embrace Black joy, Black 
excellence, Black rage, Black love, and Black dignity? 

Ina definition that has rapidly gained traction in activist circles, Black 
prison abolitionist and scholar Ruth Wilson Gilmore defines racism 
as “the state-sanctioned or extralegal production and exploitation of 
group-differentiated vulnerability to premature death.” Black studies 
scholars have refined and deepened this claim, arguing that anti-Black 
racism names a system of laws, institutions, feelings, and even forms of 
seeing and thinking that make Black life particularly vulnerable to prema- 
ture death. Slavery may have ended in the 19th century, but many of the 
structures and habits that made slavery possible, that made it plausible 
for Black human beings to be treated as less than human, persist, and 
those structures and habits function by making Black life precarious. 
One false move, and the police officer or prison guard or neighbor or 
privileged “Karen” may invoke the violent power of whiteness to put 
an early end to Black life. 

Yes, it is true that all human life in the world will end in death. But 
vulnerability to premature death changes the experience of living. It 
strips the life out of living, turning each moment into living death. The 
Black self—body and mind—must be always attuned to its surroundings, 
calculating risks, perceiving how it is being perceived, adjusting posture 
and words and the course of life to mitigate risk. Scientists are increas- 
ingly finding evidence of the physical harms this causes to Black bodies, 
literally putting strain on the heart. 

In short, while death shadows all life, anti-Blackness results in a 
near-total eclipse. The theologically salient aspects of the human con- 
dition are intensified in Black humanity; attending to Black humanity 
sharpens how Christians understand the world and understand God’s 
plan to transform the world through the saving work of Christ. 
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SLAVERY AS IDOLATRY 


Let us approach from the opposite direc- 
tion: idolatry. An idol is a false copy of 
God. It is the attempt of humans to con- 
trol the divine by making worldly what is 
other-worldly. Humans have a particularly 
nasty way of disobeying the second com- 
mandment: We not only turn objects into 
false gods, we turn people into false gods 
too. We are used to worrying about this 
dynamic when it involves a tyrant or an 
aspiring tyrant who sets themself up as 
all-controlling, but what is the slave master 
if not a little god? Slavery is the paradig- 
matic case of idolatry—one human masked 
as the totalizing god of another. Slavery is 
domination in laboratory conditions: The 
will of one is all-powerful over another. 

One of the insights of today’s racial 
justice movement is that we live amid the 
afterlives of slavery. The logic of domina- 
tion (embodied idolatry) that once orga- 
nized the encounter of master and slave 
is now the logic that organizes systemic 
racism in all its manifestations: not only 
police violence and incarceration but also 
employment and housing discrimination, 
environmental racism, access to nutri- 
tious food and necessary health care, and 
the racist mess that is our educational 
system. Lurking behind data points of 
discrimination and institutional habits 
that perpetuate bias is the primal scene 
of domination: master standing over slave, 
imagining himself as a god. 

Not only does Black life involve vulner- 
ability to premature death, it also involves 
being cast in the role of slave—and the life 
of the enslaved is another way of naming 
living death. The master can command the 
slave at any moment, or even take the life 
of his slave, without himselfbeing account- 
able to anyone. So, too, with the phantom 
mastery that animates the myriad forms 
of anti-Blackness shaping our world (in 
housing, health care, or education, for 
example), Black people are subject to the 
arbitrary will of an unaccountable white 
supremacist system, sometimes even re- 
sulting in premature death. 

For Black death, there will be no legal 
consequences and there will be no grief. 
To say that Black lives matter means, in 
part, that premature Black death requires 
publicaccountability and public mourning. 
In 1955, gruesome evidence of anti-Black 
violence was on display in Chicago when 
the mother of 14-year-old Emmett Till 
decided to have an open-casket funeral 
for her lynched son, precipitating a wave 
of national mourning and protest. In re- 
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AS WE PARTICIPATE IN STRUGGLE, 
WE PARTICIPATE IN FREEDOM. 


cent years, again and again, the videos and 
names of the victims ofanti-Black violence 
have brought about national mourning and 
organizing. These are occasions when we 
are reminded of that primal scene of dom- 
ination and the false claims to divinity that 
lurk behind the seemingly impersonal sys- 
tems that interlock to form anti-Blackness. 

Vulnerability to premature death 
makes survival the necessary focus of Black 
life, but survival means barely living. To 
affirm the value of Black life requires the 
possibility for Black life beyond survival: 
life that is rich and creative, flourishing. 
As Patrisse Cullors, one of the women who 
put #BlackLivesMatter into circulation, 
put it, “We've lived in a place that has lit- 
erally allowed for us to believe and center 
only black death. We’ve forgotten how to 
imagine black life.” 

But here’s the crux: How can there be 
flourishing in Black life if premature death 
is inevitable and the interlocking systems 


of domination are indestructible, persisting in a zombie state long after 
slavery’s official end? Secular reason offers no answer. Without faith, and 
specifically without beliefin the possibility of life after death, survival is 
all that Black people can hope for—and that is a hope against hope. For 
Black life to matter, we must believe in resurrection. 


‘A FORETASTE OF FREEDOM’ 


Rev. Osagyefo Uhuru Sekou is a Christian activist and singer who has 
tried to put this point into lyrics. Born in St. Louis in 1971, Sekou spent 
years as an itinerant minister, speaker, singer, filmmaker, and activist. 
Early in the 2014 Ferguson uprising, he returned to his hometown to 
organize and inspire the rapidly politicizing youths who turned out 
every night to protest Michael Brown’s death. He was arrested multiple 
times, once in front of the Ferguson Police Department at an interfaith 
pray-in that he helped organize. 

Despite his clerical collar and Christian phraseology, Sekou reflects, 
“T’m not terribly hopeful for the church. I think queer, black, poor wom- 
en are the church’s salvation. They don’t need to get saved. The church 
needs to get saved.” 

Two years after Ferguson, Sekou released “The Revolution Has 
Come,” a gospel-blues anthem mapping the Christian temporality of 
resurrection onto the struggle against domination. 
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“What a time to be alive,” Sekou belts, 
“when we stand up, we’ve already won.” 
Organizing against domination is itself a 
practice of freedom, notjust a precursor to 
freedom. As Sekou putit, “I understand the 
gospel to affirm black dignity and self-de- 
termination.” 

When we struggle in our present world, 
we have a foretaste of freedom, of a world 
beyond domination located on the escha- 
tological horizon. Struggling against dom- 
ination opens possibilities for flourishing. 
The fact of death does not go away, but 
its significance begins to dissolve. Sekou, 
invoking his grandmother, illustrates this 
point. She sang, “I’m too busy working for 
my Jesus /I ain’t got time to die.” 


TO BE HUMAN IN HISTORY 


The world freed from domination lies on 
the other side ofa seemingly unbridgeable 
divide—but that’s only how it appears at 
first. As we participate in struggle, we par- 
ticipate in freedom, and the significance 
of the divide between present and future 
worlds fades. 

James Cone made this point in a Chris- 
tian idiom: “Indeed, because we know that 
death has been conquered, we are truly free 
to be human in history.” For Cone, the life, 
death, and resurrection of Jesus confirm 
that death has been conquered, but this 
conquest is also confirmed in the urban 
rebellions of the late 1960s that prompted 
Cone to formulate a Black theology. Black 
people came to realize that if domination 
has the last word, life is not worth living. 
Vulnerability to premature death clarified 
the matter. 

Cone asserted, “For blacks death is not 
really a future reality; it is a part of their 
everyday existence. They see death every 
time they see whites.” Continually at risk 
of death, Black people are primed to real- 
ize that it makes sense to struggle, even if 
struggle means risking death. To struggle 
is to reject the hold of domination, to em- 
brace new life, and to begin to realize our 
humanity. As Cone put it, “The rebellion 
in the cities is not a conscious organized 
attempt by black people to take over; it is 
an attempt to say yes to their own dignity 
even in death.” God working for liberation 
through rebellion, Cone suggests, makes 
Black people know that there is something 
more important than life itself. Black peo- 
ple “can afford to be indifferent toward 
death” because the freedom we taste in 
struggle is so sweet. 
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“CHRISTIANITY 
IS NOT ALIEN TO 
BLACK POWER; 
IT IS BLACK 
POWER.” 

— JAMES CONE 


WHEN DEATH’S MEANING 
BEGINS TO CHANGE 


In a spiritual rather than religious idiom, the Martinican poet Aimé 
Césaire also embraced Black life after death. In his Notebook of a Re- 
turn to a Native Land, a poetic masterpiece first written in 1939 and 
rewritten over the next two decades, Césaire reflected on what it would 
mean to embrace life, to flourish, in an anti-Black world. When he re- 
turned from his studies in Paris, he found life on his island clouded by 
death. Not grand death, but mundane death caused by small-minded 
colonizers. Death (and life) in Martinique was ultimately futile; he was 
struck by its “dazzling pettiness.” After Césaire realized that seemingly 
trivial Black death on his small island was connected with Black death 
around the world, and Black struggles around the world—“marshes of 
putrid blood”—the meaning of death begins to change. Vulnerability 
to death binds Black people together, and by embracing the power 
of Blackness and African ancestors, Césaire learned “to charm the 
snakes” and “to conjure the dead.” He learned how to exercise power 
over death; in a sense, he learned how to dominate death along with 
the rest of the natural world. 

But this is not the end of Césaire’s story. As his narrative poem 
progresses, Césaire comes to realize that a wholehearted embrace 
of what is essentially a caricature of African spirituality, leveraged to 
advance self-interest, is ultimately unsatisfying. He turned to cele- 
brating those who live in right relation to their land and their fellows, 
who “yield, captivated, to the essence of things.” He recommended 
attention undistorted by the forces of domination that contaminate 
our perception. This includes attention to oneself, to one’s feelings, 
to joy, love, and grief, so that they too may be felt rightly, undistorted. 


To see and feel without distortion 
was impossible in this world; Césaire 
therefore resorted to prayer. He asked 
for the strength of character needed to 
attend rightly to world and self, capable 
of continually purging those forces that 
distort. He asked to be like a pirogue, one 
of the small boats used by the Indigenous 
people of the Caribbean to move between 
islands. A pirogue is gently guided so that 
its movements at once struggle with the 
sea and are in harmony with it. The boat’s 
course is directed by its skilled occupant. 
This movement of the pirogue, which 
Césaire prayed might become the shape 
of his life, he labeled “the sacred dance.” 

Césaire offers one image of Black 
resurrection—of life after Black death. 
Yet between our world and the world to 
come, between our life and new life, is a 
daunting chasm. Not even our churches 
are free from the interlocking systems of 
sin from which there seems no escape. 

It is only in fleeting moments that we 
preview “the sacred dance” that awaits 
us—in our hopes and prayers, songs and 
poems. And only by appreciating the 
depths of despair into which our present 
condition thrusts us can we understand 
the quality of faith necessary to persist 
in the present and to hope for the future. 

The salvation and possibility of res- 
urrection for all Christians in America 
today is inextricably linked to the struggle 
against the death-dealing forces of white 
supremacy because that is America’s idol- 
atry. In this sense, generalized theologies 
of life after death are empty and banal, and 
at the end of the day, worldly. The lens of 
Black life and Black resurrection brings 
Christians to a fuller understanding of the 
freedom that awaits us. A theology of Black 
resurrection counteracts temptations 
toward idolatry of whiteness or solitary 
religion. As Cone wrote, “Christianity 
is not alien to Black Power; it is Black 
Power.” 

In America today, not “all” resur- 
rections matter; Black resurrections 
matter. & 


Vincent W. Lloyd, author of Black Dignity: 
The Struggle Against Domination, is asso- 
ciate professor of theology and religious 
studies at Villanova University. He lives 
in Philadelphia. 
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Flipping 
Omelets 
for God 


An interview with translator Carmen 
Acevedo Butcher on the gentle wisdom of 
mystic Brother Lawrence. 


BY BETSY SHIRLEY 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY RYAN MCQUADE 
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hristian mystics have a definite dramatic streak. Their 

transformative encounters with God are full of divine 

revelations (Julian of Norwich), ecstatic visions (Teresa of 

Avila), stigmata (Francis of Assisi), erotic imagery (John of 

the Cross), and all manner of artistic compositions (here’s to 
you, Hildegard of Bingen). 

But then there’s Brother Lawrence who—ifhe is known at all—is known for 
experiencing God’s presence as he washed dishes, cooked eggs, or did other 
monotonous chores that came with life in a17th-century French monastery. 

Born Nicolas Herman, he emerged from one of Europe’s deadliest reli- 
gious wars a disabled veteran. Haunted by his past actions and convinced he 
was eternally condemned, he failed as a hermit (too much time alone with 
his thoughts), then as a footman (“a clumsy oaf who broke everything,” he 
recalled), before eventually joining the lay brothers of the Order of the Dis- 
calced Carmelites in Paris in 1640. Yet Brother Lawrence’s anxiety persisted. 
When he tried to pray, he spent the whole time “rejecting thoughts and then 
tumbling back into these same thoughts.” Eventually, he gave up all his spir- 
itual exercises and focused on becoming aware of God's presence as he did 
his assigned work in the monastery’s kitchen. What he experienced wasn’t 
a celestial vision, but what he had sought all along: God’s peace. 

“We go to such great lengths, trying to remain in the presence of God by 
so many methods,” he told a friend who posthumously published Lawrence’s 
modest writings and letters. “Isn’t it much shorter and more direct to do 
everything for the love of God?” 

Carmen Acevedo Butcher, an award-winning translator of mystical and 
classic Christian texts, was drawn to Brother Lawrence’s gentle practice. 
Acevedo Butcher herself grew up saddled with severe “self-loathing” and 
anxiety from a childhood shaped by trauma, hellfire preaching, and the strain 
of being “a brown girl in a white society.” But in Lawrence’s writing she finds 
someone who experienced real Love amid real pain. 

In Practice of the Presence, Acevedo Butcher’s new English translation 
of Brother Lawrence, she emphasizes his embodied joy and his “original 
welcoming spirit,” which she sees in his frequent use of tout le monde—“for 
everybody.” Drawing on Lawrence’s deeply trinitarian theology, Acevedo 
Butcher uses they/them pronouns for God, amove she hopes will communicate 
Lawrence’s kind, inclusive understanding of Love to a wide audience. 
Acevedo Butcher spoke with Sojourners’ Betsy Shirley about translation, 
mysticism, and how Brother Lawrence’s practice connects to the work of 
social justice today. —Betsy Shirley 
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Betsy Shirley: There were already quite a few English trans- 
lations of Brother Lawrence's work. Why publish a new one? 


Carmen Acevedo Butcher: It really came out of friendship. 
COVID had just started, and my editor, Lil, had 30 ideas 
of books for me to translate. And the very last one she 
said: “Or there’s Brother Lawrence.” I turned directly 
from that with this tug or pull ... it’s gentle, like a candle 
burning. And I turned to Brother Lawrence and started 
translating. 

I found out that the National Library of France has 
Brother Lawrence’s original text—which, if you’re a geek 
like me, is like somebody has just handed you a yearlong 
supply of dark chocolate bars. And it’s free. 

I started typing up his words in French and then trans- 
lating them. I wanted to feel em in my fingers. It’s very 
embodied. I knew pretty much immediately that I loved 
the way this man used words. I started noticing there’s 
not really a binary, there’s not sinner vs. saint. There’s not 
good vs. evil; there is kindness. 

Brother Lawrence had this feeling of having harmed 
others and looking back at his youth with horror, but he 
says, “God didn’t even accuse me. God sat me down and 
fed me”—which is a feminine image. That was women’s 
work, we forget this. 

What Brother Lawrence is describing is this God who 
is kindness. His words suggest a nonbinary, nonpatriar- 
chal, very mystical God, that actually is the birthright of 
Christianity. 


What in Brother Lawrence's life allowed him to see God 
this way? 

I relate to him a lot because he was on the margins of 
society: He had no education and no chance of an ed- 
ucation. He joined the army in the Thirty Years’ War. 
We don’t know what he may have seen or done; I can’t 
guess. All I know is that when you get into his language, 
he’s horrified. 

He was injured in the leg, and so from the time of his 
early 20s he limped and was in constant pain. No aspirin, 
no Advil, no nothing; just constant pain. Then he joined 
the monastery and was on the margins even there. He 
was the one who was in the kitchen—women’s work. 

The first 10 years of his time in the monastery, he 
feels he’s damned to hell. That sounds a lot like a “dark 
night of the soul,” it sounds like post-traumatic stress 
disorder, depression, we don’t know, but he definitely 
had difficulties and pain. 

When you've been desperate for healing, prayer be- 
comes more than just a mental exercise. To heal himself, 
he evolved the kind of mental prayer that Teresa of Avila 
did. He developed this way of praying along with his 
daily activities that embodied his prayer to an extent 
that it healed him. And he had over 40 years of almost 
unbroken peace. 

I think what happened was Brother Lawrence hun- 
kered down in that “I’m made in the image of God,” and 
when he washed dishes, he returned to God. People 
romanticize him, “Aw, isn’t that nice, look at him in the 
kitchen praying,” But actually, I picture him in the kitchen 
having to make the soup fora hundred brothers and him 
turning to God like, “Hey, look, I’m in the kitchen and 
I don’t want to be here and I’ve got to make a soup and 
I don’t know how to do it, so could you help me?” And 
later we hear him say, before you do something, always 
ask God for help to get it done. Ifit went well, thank God. 
If it didn’t go well, tell God thanks for the help anyway. 

In his humble way, he returned to God in every mo- 
ment. And I think what we’ve forgotten is that’s not a 
mystical path, that is the path. 


When you say “mystical,” what do you mean? 

If we're talking a big definition of mystic, from a global 
perspective, then you would say a mystic is someone 
who has a direct relationship with mystery. And if we’re 
going to talk in Christian terms, then we would have to 
say, like Brother Lawrence, that a mystic is someone who 
has an embodied direct relationship with the Trinity. And 
it wouldn’t be a lip-service Trinity; it would be a Trinity 
that is inclusive, with everybody getting to have their 
differences and uniqueness. And it would also be loving, 
trying to make the world literally a better place. 

But “mystic” is a very Western term. It precludes a 
lot of people. When we start talking about it, you have to 
use binary terms—mystic, nonmystic—and Mystery has 
nothing to do with the binary. It’s beyond. 

Look at somebody like Dorothy Day: She had this 
contemplative life where she had a direct relationship 
with God and she did social justice. But why do we 
divide those up? That’s a very artificial divide. Isn’t it all 
the same? 
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One of the most charming quotes attributed to Brother 


Lawrence is “I flip my little omelet in the frying pan for 
the love of God.’ It’s so French and so humble. What's he 
getting at there? 

All he means is that he’s conscious. It’s like Thérése of 


Lisieux who says, “Do small things with big love, extraor- 
dinary love.” What Lawrence means by that is that God 


the Trinity—in his language, God the Father, God the 
Son, God the Holy Ghost—is his friend, somebody who 
is always waiting for him to return. So, in other words, 
when he says, “I flip my little omelet,” he means that God 
is his friend, and literally he feels the company of God. 


Ilove that he advises those who come to him to not overdo 


it on spiritual activity, saying “God does not ask much of us, 
merely a brief thought of them from time to time. A little love 
sometimes asking for grace.’ It feels very contemporary. 


He’s very much echoing The Cloud of Unknowing. Brother 
Lawrence often says to do this presence prayer gently; 


there’s no harshness. There’s not an ego thing of “Did I 6¢ 
do it right?” It’s not meant to be harsh. It’s not meant to 
be a performance. It’s not meant to be right or wrong. 
It’s meant to be you. Return as you can. You do it as you g 


can. You ask for help as you can. When you feel depleted, 
fill yourself up. 


At the same time, Brother Lawrence's practice could seem 
like withdrawal from the world. There's so much raging 
around him—wars, plagues, famine—and he just turns 


inward and talks to God. What's missing in that under- 
standing of Brother Lawrence? 


That’s a good question. Anyone whois trying to be present 
and make a difference in the world: If you are running on 
just your own steam, how far will you get? And, if your 


efforts aren’t successful, then what will you do? Why 
were you doing it? It seems to me that we need to have 
this rootedness in love. Or else [I] might be doing right 


9 
by others to try to fill this hole in myself. 9 
How is the "doing" of social justice different from the re- 0 U ¢ ai i 
lationship? | just can’t get my mind wrapped around how 9 9 
they're split. 


I’m an introvert with an extrovert interface, but I have (<4 

almost eight and a half hours a week that I meet with 

students. I give everything to it, not as a way of filling 

myself up—although I’m sure I did that more when I was & 
younger—but because I want my students to feel seen and 


helped and have aconnection. But ifit were just Carmen 
doing that, I’m exhausted, right? All I know is that ifI do 


9 B 
not have a friendship with God, where I can turn up and 
say “Whew, I’m tired, what am I supposed to do?” this 
justisn’t possible. When I read “God doesn’t ask much of 


us,” it seems really reassuring to me because I’m working 
my buns off. When I read Brother Lawrence say, “God 
doesn’t ask much of you,” what I hear is, “Phew. Love’s 


99 
in charge,” even when it may not look like it. 
What I’ve had to come to realize is that by being on 
the margins a lot of my life and being raised evangelical ® 


and having kind of a bad operating system put into me 
to begin with, I have really had to say, “Wait, Love really 
is true. And I’m really Love.” Brother Lawrence is all 
about that. 
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What have the mystics offered to help resist the toxic 
systems and influences in our lives? 
The first one I would say is lectio divina, which is steeping 
in scripture and sinking in, readingit and really looking at 
its words very intently and then letting them speak to you. 

And then there’s community. I think that’s one of the 
reasons the nuns and the monks are useful to us because 
they have private prayer and communal prayer. The 
mystics remind us, like Barbara Holmes at the Center for 
Action and Contemplation does, that all prayer is commu- 
nity. We get away from this in our individualistic society. 
We forget that the Trinity is acommunity. We forget God 
is love. That’s why we need community—to remind us. 

The mystics also remind us that the ordinary is holy. 
The mystics enter into the reality of life. We cannot di- 
vorce Christianity from all that is embodied, the suffering 
and the good and everything else. In the middle of their 
contemplation and prayer, they always, always have an 
ear to the ground that somebody’s suffering. 

I’m not the person you would have picked to publish 
a book when I was a kid. I had childhood trauma. I was a 
brown girl in a white society. My dad told me, “We can’t 
afford to send you to college.” I’ve always struggled with 
severe anxiety, and I used to really have profound self-hate. 
I went through depression, suicidal ideation for decades. 
I was a high functioning depressive. I’m not anymore. 

The mystics all helped meto see that I’m worthy oflove. 
I think we’ve forgotten that there’s no division between 
my being worthy of love and my wanting to help others 
to have a kinder life. 

What I’m trying so say is: We don’t need to think mys- 
tics are “other people.” They’re just showing us what 
love is about. 


I noticed that a portion of the proceeds for Practice of the 
Presence are going to the Women’s Prison Association. 
Why? 

Iknewabout the Women’s Prison Association from talking 
with a reporter, Kamilah Newton. She calls me up fora 
15-minute conversation; two hours later, I felt like I found 
asister. I found out from Kamilah that she was a graduate 
of the Women’s Prison Association. 

I worked ina prison in Georgia on death row. They don’t 
let you do this anymore, but this was a Southern Baptist 
missionary thing for the summer. I’ve never forgotten the 
women there. I learned so much about the unfairness of 
our system. It taught me that the world is upside-down. 
These are women who had no money. These are women 
who had abuse and trauma in their life. I met women 
who had backgrounds like me who were in prison, and 
I realized I’m so lucky not to be in prison. Most of the 
women who are facing incarceration, a large portion are 
Black or brown or marginalized women. This was a small 
thing that I could do. 
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Lift Up Your Heart to God 


By Brother Lawrence 


God does not ask much of us, merely a brief 
thought of them from time to time, alittle love, 
sometimes asking for grace, sometimes offering 
them your sufferings, other times thanking 
them for the blessings they have given, and 
are giving you. In the middle of your tasks, you 
can comfort yourself with Love as often as you 
can, in all these ways. During your meals and 
conversations, lift up your heart to God some- 
times. The slightest little awareness will always 
be very pleasant. We don’t need to shout out to 
do this. God is closer to us than we may think. 

We don’t always have to be in church to be 
with God. We can make our hearts an oratory 
where we withdraw from time to time to talk 
with them there, gently, humbly, and lovingly. 
Everyone is capable of these familiar conver- 
sations with God, some more, some less. Love 
knows what we can do. Let’s begin. Perhaps God 
is only waiting for our kind intention. 

Be brave. We have little time left to live. You 
are almost 64, and I am nearly 80. Let us live 
and die with God. Sufferings will always be 
gentle and agreeable to us when we are with 
God, and without God the biggest pleasures are 
bitter agony. May Godbe thanked by all. Amen. 

Gradually become accustomed to loving God 
in this way, asking for their grace, offering them 
your heart from time to time during the day, in 
the middle of your work, at any time you can. 
Don’t stress yourself by adding special rules 
or private devotions. Do this in faith, with love 
and humility. ° 


An excerpt from Brother Lawrence’s Practice of the Pres- 
ence: A Revolutionary Translation, by Carmen Acevedo 
Butcher. Used with permission from Broadleaf Books. 
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MAKZA, A QUEER ORTHODOX 
ARTIST, COMBINES TRADITION 


AND STREET ART TO BRING HOPE 
AND BEAUTY TO PUBLIC SPACES. 


By Cassidy Klein 


According to an Orthodox miracle story, 
St. Nicholas—the fourth century archbishop 
who inspired the figure of Santa Claus—qui- 
eted araging sea. When sailors were caught 
inastorm onthe Mediterranean, they called 
out for help. Nicholas appeared, walking 
on the waves before them. He blessed the 
ship, and the storm calmed. This is why 
he became the patron saint of sailors. It’s also why Mary Marza, a queer 
Orthodox artist in her mid-20s who is based in Los Angeles, illustrated 
St. Nicholas as a “waterbender.” Waterbenders, from the animated series 
Avatar: The Last Airbender, can control water and its movements. This is 
one of many works featured on her Instagram art account, Art of Marza. 


“T liked the concept of blending saints 
with the elements or just blending the 
saints with things from my favorite sto- 
ries and pop culture,” Marza wrote ina 
Instagram caption about this portrayal of 
St. Nicholas. 

Marza (who asked to use her art ac- 
count name instead of her real last name 
for this article) creates digital art and 
stickers that blend Orthodox iconograph: 
and prayer with street art and anime. The 
grungy, graffiti-and-animation-inspired 
aesthetic ofher art and its confluence with 


“John the Baptist—Speak Truth to Power" / from @artofmarza sojo.net 
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iconography is part of her longing to “[see] God in places 
where people assume we can’t find Him,” she wrote on 
Instagram. 

“Varza” in Romanian translates to “cabbage” in En- 
glish, a word that Marza alludes to in her artist name. “In 
Romania, we have a saying that when you ruined some- 
thing or made something into a big mess, you turned it 
into cabbage,” Marza said in an interview with Sojourners, 
explaining that she started Art of Marzain avery “difficult 
and chaotic” moment of her life. So “Marza” is a “nod tomy 
heritage and also anod to my mental state,” she explained. 

Marza started making iconographic art and stickers 
in 2019. She was initially inspired by the landscape and 
street art of Los Angeles as well as some accounts she was 
following online, such as @after_icon_project, a collective 
of Russian artists “basically doing Orthodox graffiti, mak- 
ing icons on the sides of trains and buildings,” she said. 

“I began to dabble with graffiti, just stickers and stuff 
because I don’t have the courage to [use] spray cans,” she 
said. “I started off drawing little icons on shipping labels 
and stickers and started slapping them around.” 

One of Marza’s most popular stickers depicts a scene 
from the biblical story of the Good Samaritan: Against a 
neon background, she sketched a Christ-figure holding 
hands with a man lying on the ground. A caption hovers 
above them: “Refusing to harden your heartis aradical act.” 


With her stickers, Marza wants to “combat the sad- “REFUSING TO 
ness that you see on the street.” While attendingaqueer HARDEN YOUR HEART 
Christian conference in Seattle, she sawastickeronafree- IS A RADICAL ACT.” 
40 “The Good Samaritan” / from @artofmarza 
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way bridge that said, “Just jump.” “I got so 
mad,” she said. “I took my keys and started 
peeling that sticker off. This stuff has to 
be replaced with messages that give more 
hope, but that are also a call to action.” 

The @after_icon_project Instagram 
account blocked her after she posted 
original art criticizing Russian Orthodox 
Patriarch Kirill and the war in Ukraine. 
“Which sucks, considering the work of 
those artists was such an inspiration to 
me,” Marza said. 

In her illustration, Kirill, who is a sup- 
porter of both Russian President Vladimir 
Putin and the Ukraine invasion, holds a 
bloody sword; a Rolex watch wraps around 
his wrist. Red lettering flanks his face, read- 
ing, “Those who live by the sword shall 
die by the sword.” On the bloodstained 
medallion he is wearing, the Virgin and 
child are crying. “Itis unbecoming ofaman 
of God to use Christ and His mother’s name 
in vain for the sake of war,” Marza wrote 
in the Instagram caption. “All the Saints 
of Russia and Ukraine cry out.” 

Inanother piece, the Theotokos (Moth- 
er of God) holds the Christ child in her 
right arm and grips a spear with her left 
hand. Assisted by the young hand of Je- 
sus, Mary pierces the head of the golden 
stock market bull on Wall Street. Words 
from the Magnificat, in English letters 
that echo Russian letters in their shapes 
and design, surround her: “He hath put 
down the mighty from their seat, and hath 
exalted the humble. ... The rich He hath 
sent empty away.” 

“Thave been exhausted by the constant 
call to worship the false god of greed,” Mar- 
za wrote in the caption accompanying the 
art. “Trust in the economy has become the 
new trust in God.” 

Icons remind us how to conduct our 
lives “outside of the confines of liturgy 
or the walls of a church,” Marza said. Her 
iconographic renderings of saints and 
prayers, produced in sticker form and stuck 
around cities, nod to her belief that “icons 
are windows to heaven [that] make me feel 
less alone in prayer,” cont'd on page 45 
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FLOWERS FOR 
DEAD TO ME 


By Da’Shawn Mosley 


lam convinced that 20 

years from now, Dead to Me 

will finally get the praise 

it’s due, ending up in some 

culture magazine’s ranking 

of the best TV comedies of 

all time. (I’m giving you a 

head start, Sojourners: Beat 

Rolling Stone to the punch.) 

Dead to Me, a Netflix 

show about a woman and 

her children grieving her husband after he is killed in a 

hit-and-run, is sort of what you would get if you merged 

another destined TV classic from Netflix—Grace and 

Frankie—with the Joan Didion memoir The Year of Magical 

Thinking and then sprinkled in a police investigation. The 

show is laugh-so-hard-you-cry funny and yet is driven 

by situations that would probably make you weep if you 
paused to think. 

I barely had time to do that, though, because Dead to 
Meis atwisty thriller centered around a hilarious oppo- 
sites-attract friendship between the widowed protagonist 
Jen (Christina Applegate) and ajolly woman she meets at 
group grief therapy named Judy (Linda Cardellini). Throw 
in some great meditations on friendship, forgiveness, 
motherhood, absence, and why everything is so screwed 
up ifthe whole world is in God’s hands; a Christian youth 
dance troupe; and an astounding performance by the 
actor James Marsden, and you have one of the best TV 
shows ever. 

Abackstory: After completing the second season, Ap- 
plegate was diagnosed with multiple sclerosis and decided 
to filma third and final season anyway, enduring her pain 
to provide a beautiful conclusion to the show. While her 
condition is not terminal, her remarkable performance 
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has an emotional kick akin 
to that of Chadwick Bose- 
man’s Oscar-nominated 
turn in Ma Rainey’s Black 
Bottom during his eventu- 
ally fatal battle with colon 
cancer. 

It is great art like Dead 
to Me that makes me won- 
der whether awards actual- 
ly matter. In amore perfect 
world, Dead to Me would at 
least have received a Gold- 
en Globe for best comedy 
series, ifnot also the Emmy 
equivalent. (Of course, 
in an even more perfect 
world, all incredible art 
would getits due and not be 
pitted against other works 
for prestige. God keeps hav- 
ingtoremind me that there 
are more important things 
in this world than getting 
white people to recognize 
Beyoncé’s excellence.) 

I keep “trying to make 
fetch happen,” though, and 
will probably also keep 
doing the same for Dead 
to Me. I’m just following 
in the ways of the youths, 
who are big these days on 
giving people their flowers 
while they’re still here. 
Let’s cherish Dead to Me 
now in case Netflix pulls 
an HBO Max and removes 


itfrom their platform to get 
a tax break. a 
Da’Shawn Mosley 


(dashawn-mosley.com) 

is a former Sojourners 
associate editor and lives 
in the Washington, D.C. 
metro area. 


From Dead to Me 


New & Noteworthy 


HUMANIZING 
THE HARROWING 


The French film Saint Omer follows the 
trial of a Senegalese woman accused of 
murdering her child. The docudrama is a 
condemnation of the criminal legal system, 
and areminder that no one is the totality 
of the worst thing they’ve done. 

Les Films du Losange 


WHAT wanes 
vO8 
B ALIVE 


Mystic Wisdom 

In What Makes You Come 
Alive: A Spiritual Walk with 
Howard Thurman, author 
Lerita Coleman Brown 
highlights key virtues of 
the late theologian’s life— 
namely the importance of 
silence and contempla- 
tion—and teaches readers 
how to adopt those same 
practices. 

Broadleaf Books 


A Call to (Climate) 
Change 

Climate activist Kyle Mey- 
aard-Schaap knows that 
many young Christians 
want to combat climate 
change but don’t know 
where to begin. In Follow- 
ing Jesus in a Warming 
World: A Christian Call to 
Climate Action, he offers 
a starting point by infus- 
ing creation care tips with 
theological reflections. 
InterVarsity Press 
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PRACTICING AWE CE ens ees 
WITH VIJA CELMINS 


WITH BEAUTY UNNOTICED. 


By Sarah 
James 


There's a Reform Jewish Sabbath prayer that 


Light & Air reads, “Days pass and the years vanish, and 


we walk sightless among miracles. Lord, fill 
our eyes with seeing and our minds with 
knowing; let there be moments when Your 
Presence, like lightning, illumines the dark- 
ness in which we walk. Help us to see, wherever we gaze, that 
the bush burns unconsumed. And we, clay touched by God, 
will reach out for holiness, and exclaim in wonder: ‘How filled 
with awe is this place, and we did not know it!” 

Ifwe want to experience awe or wonder, we need to reach 
for inputs of wisdom that enliven our ways of seeing. As 
a person who struggles with overthinking and anxiety, I 
find visual art, like the work of Latvian American artist Vija 
Celmins, to be instructive. “The thing I like about painting, 
of course,” Celmins said in an interview with the Tate mu- 
seum, “is that it takes just a second for the information to 
go ‘bam, all the way in, and then you can explore it later.” 
Engaging with Celmins’ work teaches me how to pay close 
attention to the life in front of me, noticing the beauty that 
pervades everything. 

Celmins was born in Latvia in 1938 and immigrated to 
the US. asa child. A recipient of Guggenheim and MacArthur 
fellowships, she is widely known for highly detailed works of 
celestial and natural subjects, namely spiderwebs, deserts, 


oceans, and outer space. Celmins scru- 
pulously creates grayscale drawings and 
prints from photography sourced from 
magazines or history books. The black- 
and-white tones grant a contemplative, 
almost eerie quality to her work. 

When I first viewed one of Celmins’ 
lithographs, “Ocean” (1975), I was trans- 
fixed. I wondered, “Is this the sea captured 
by a camera lens or an imagining of the 
ocean, dictated by hand?” The uncertainty 
suspended me in a place of not fully un- 
derstanding, forcing me to move closer 
and look at each individual stroke. This 
is what wonder can do: suspend us ina 
liminal space between beholding and un- 
derstanding, beckoning us to lean in, look 
more carefully, and appreciate what we see 
for whatit is, without naming, controlling, 
or subduing. 

Detail and scale play together differ- 
ently in each of Celmins’ works. In her 
words, “[My work] lies somewhere be- 
tween distance and intimacy.” Spiderwebs 
appear larger than they do in real life, an 
amplification that calls our attention to 
their astonishing intricacy. Her night sky 
images scale down the cosmos. Similarly, 
the way Celmins crops her drawings of the 
sea calls our attention to one fragment of 
thevast ocean and the texture of each wave. 
By zooming in on something particular 
within the infinite, we can learn toembody 
aposture poised for awe. As Celmins’ work 
reveals, the world is teeming with beau- 
ty unnoticed. In the face of intricacy—or 
deep intimacy—we stand in wonder. And 
we remember how beautiful this world 
actually is. ° 


Sarah James, a biracial Indian American 
woman of color, is a graduate of Yale 
Divinity School and the founder of Clere- 
story Magazine. 


“Ocean” (1975) by © Vija Celmins / courtesy Matthew Marks Gallery May 2023 
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A NEEDED 
LIFEBOAT 


Daring Adventures: Helping 
Gender-Diverse Kids and 
Their Families Thrive, 


by Rachel A. Cornwell 


ACTA Publications 


“Girls just sit around and talk about being friends, but the 
boys go on daring adventures!” Arkansas first-grader Evan's 
less-than-feminist argument for joining the Boy Scouts 
became the title of his mother’s book. Rachel A. Cornwell 
wrote Daring Adventures: Helping Gender-Diverse Kids and 
Their Families Thrive for kids exploring gender identity 
in unsupportive communities and for families seeking 
to support them. A United Methodist pastor, Cornwell 
emphasizes that full acceptance of transgender and gen- 
der-diverse people is entirely compatible with a life of faith. 

Atatime when Christians are championing anti-trans 
legislation, it is critical that cisgender, heterosexual Chris- 
tian leaders publicly affirm trans and gender-diverse peo- 
ple. With the high rate of suicide among trans youth who 
experience rejection from family or community, books 
like Cornwell's save lives. 

For Daring Adventures, Cornwell draws from her own 
family’s experience with Evan’s gender transition and 
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WITH THE HIGH RATE OF SUICIDE 
AMONG TRANS YOUTH, BOOKS LIKE 


CORNWELL'S SAVE LIVES. 


shares insights from inter- 
views with nearly 20 other 
families of transgender and 
gender-diverse children. I 
was particularly touched 
by the high schoolers who 
started an online group for 
younger kids: They talked 
about favorite animals, 
transgender celebrities, 
and drew pictures of their 
future selves. 

Cornwell aims to help 
parents make their com- 
munities safe, affirming 
places for gender-diverse 
kids. Essentially, Daring 
Adventures says, Your kid 
will be okay, your faith will 
too, richness awaits, but you 
need to learn a few things 
first. Cornwell’s questions 
for faith communities made 
me consider how my de- 
nomination, the Anglican 
Church of Canada, can do 
better. Her writingis acces- 
sible; her tone, reassuring. 
She writes, “Do youremem- 
ber when you realized you 
were a girl or a boy? If you 
are cisgender, you probably 
don’t, because your assigned 
gender matched up pretty 
well with who you knew 
yourself to be.” 

Criticizing this book 
feels a bit like complaining 
about the color ofa lifeboat. 
Despite Cornwell's accom- 
plishments, I wanted to like 
Daring Adventures more 
than I did. While trans and 
gender-diverse individu- 
als and our families need 
lifeboats, we deserve more 
and better. Better includes 
critical analysis and com- 
pelling stories, and Daring 
Adventures is weak on both. 

Trans women and 
femmes of color experi- 


ence the deadliest forms of 
transphobic violence, but 
the book has no racial anal- 
ysis or mention of transmi- 
sogyny. Cornwell conflates 
transgender and nonbinary 
identities in unhelpful ways 
and ignores many tenets of 
anti-trans propaganda— 
gendered bathroom debates 
are mentioned exactly once, 
for instance, and predator 
stereotypes, not at all. 

Cornwell is a white 
woman pastor in the Bible 
Belt raising a trans-mascu- 
line child who came out in 
first grade. I want to hear 
more about that! For the 
knowledgeable, the book 
offers little that is new, 
and for the uninformed, it 
glosses over complex issues 
with vague positivity: “I tell 
you that your children will 
all thrive, no matter what 
their gender identity.” 

Iam glad this book exists 
but, like Evan, I want more 
than just “talking about be- 
ing friends.” I want actual 
daring adventures told with 
fierce vulnerability, andrace 
and class front and center. I 
want the honest admission 
that while not every story 
is a tragedy, trans and gen- 
der-diverse kids and fami- 
lies don’t know everything 
is going to be all right, and 
we keep on existing anyway, 
weird and wonderful, bro- 
ken and triumphant. ° 


Laurel Dykstra is an An- 
glican priest and climate 
justice activist. Their 
latest book, Wilderness 
Congregations, will be out 
in the fall. 
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FLOWERS IN 
THE EMPIRE 


44 


And in the Darkness, Hearts Aglow, 
by Weyes Blood 


Sub Pop Records 


A storm blows through Weyes 
Blood’s fifth album, And in the 
Darkness, Hearts Aglow. A cold 
front of disillusionment meets the 
swirling tones of songwriter Natalie 
Mering, The effectis gorgeous and 
staggering. 
Sounding both in and out of 
their time, these songs fuse darkly 
majestic orchestral arrangements with pop elements such 
as drum machines, synthesizers, and the occasional guitar. 
Ifhistory tooka later start, this could be our classical music. 
Weyes Blood (pronounced “Wise Blood,” a nod to Flan- 
nery O’Connor’s novel set in the “Christ-haunted” South) 
has said that she craves sanctuary acoustics. 

Billowing and hymn-like, “God Turn Me Into a Flow- 
er” is the album’s truest prayer. “It’s good to be soft when 
they push you down,” Mering sings. She sings to stand 
firm, but never aspires to twist into bramble: “... it’s such 
acurse to beso hard / You shatter easily and can’t pick up 
all those shards.” 

By suggesting that the softest forces are also the 
hardiest, Mering embraces “beatitudes thinking.” In- 
troducing his Sermon on the Mount, Jesus illustrates 
how God’s design, when reclaimed, upends the order of 
life as we know it. The poor in spirit wear royal robes; 
mourners know true comfort; the humble reap an end- 
less inheritance. 

Through her lyrics, Mering communicates the same 
wisdom as Matthew 5:5, which reads, “Blessed are the 
meek, for they will inherit the earth.” After listening to 
“God Turn Me Into a Flower,” a similar blessing rings in 
my ears: Blessed are the flowers, for they will inhabit, and 
so inherit, their own patch of earth. 

Inthe beginning of the album, Mering’s alien feelings 
read as a pandemic response. “Living in the wake of 
overwhelming changes / We've all become strangers / 
Even to ourselves,” she croons on opener “It’s Not Just 
Me, It’s Everybody.” But dive toward the deep with her 
and discover even more universal wreckage—of damaged, 


diminishing manhood (“Grapevine”) and 
shame’s shadow (“Twin Flame”). 

In “Children of the Empire,” Mering 
sings of the shame and lack of tethering 
love that comes with living inside an em- 
pire—presumably the US. “So much blood 
on our hands / King and queen of being 
lonely / Children of the empire see / That 
we're all lost.” 

Sonically, the trackis bold andresigned. 
Swelling strings and cool keyboards draw 
down to sighs before popping with color 
again. “Children of the Empire” is a gener- 
ational lament, a longing for the overflow 
of repentance. Mering is a voice “Trying to 
break away / From the mess we made /Oh, 
we don’t have time anymore to be afraid.” 

Maybe she knows the secret to strange 
blessedness. Softness, the desire to com- 
mune with the best angels ofhuman nature, 
frees us from the loneliness of self-preser- 
vation. Only while supporting one another 
can we pull bricks from the empire’s struc- 
tures. Only with tender hearts can we truly 
be ourselves—the people our world sorely 
needs. The answer to empire is never more 
empire, Mering testifies; isolation goes un- 
solved behind higher fences; shame yields 
only to love. By 


Aarik Danielsen is the features and cul- 
ture editor at the Columbia Daily Tribune 
in Missouri, and columnist for Fathom 
magazine. 
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cont'd from page 40 she said. “It’s like having pictures 
of all your friends and family. The beauty of iconography 
makes for sucha safe and cozy atmosphere, like I’m being 
watched over and covered.” 

On the walls of Marza’s bedroom, iconography hangs 
alongside her favorite anime and pop culture posters. 
“It all just bleeds together,” she said. 

Marza’s art produces similarly uncommon juxta- 
positions. In a post from December 2022, she depicts a 
mashup of Pokémon and Orthodoxy: Fuecoco, an orange 
crocodilian character from the animated series, wears 
a clerical headdress while blowing fire onto a censer, 
a small bowl used for burning incense during liturgy. 

“T love having faith [presented] in more accessible 
ways while still maintaining some of that traditional 
style,” she said. 

In May 2022, Marza created a sticker in which Christ 
sits on a globe, gesturing toward the words, “Glory to 
God for All Things.” In one version of the sticker, those 
words are the rainbow colors of pride; in another, “Glory 
to God for All Things” is spelled out with the pink-blue- 
white coloring of the transgender flag. 

“All I want everyone to get out of this is that Christ 
loves queer people, even if His followers make it seem like 
thatisn’t the case,” she wrote. “I’ve seen too much pain, too 
much mental and emotional strife, too many close calls and 
having to talk friends off the ledge. Having to talk myself 
off the ledge. .... Please listen to our stories and our witness. 
... Our crying in the wilderness.” 

In the urban-critter wilderness of her “Protect the 
Outcasts (Animals)” sticker, a possum, a raccoon, and a 
Canada goose sit in a circle, surrounding a bowl of burning 
incense. The raccoon holds a prayer rope in its little hands. 

“My ‘protect the outcasts’ sticker is the most mean- 
ingful to me because I consider myself an outcast,” Marza 
said. 

It is, perhaps, the outcasts who are most able to find 
God in the unlikely places. “I want the beauty of iconog- 
raphy to be something that people can see on the street,” 
she said. “Make the world an altar.” ° 


Cassidy Kleinis a writer and journalist based in Chicago. 


HOW WILL YOU 
TRANSFORM 
THE WORLD? 


Brite Divinity School 
prepares leaders to transform the world 
through scholarship, justice, and practice. 
Brite Divinity School's three master’s degrees, D.Min., 
and Ph.D. programs offer the opportunity to reflect on 


embedded assumptions, ask provocative questions, and 
engage in genuine conversation. 
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A place to be and become a 
people of hope, compassion, 
justice, and service. 


Upcoming Retreats 


Wilderness Prophets and 
Climate Crisis 

with Laurel Dykstra 
September 29-October 1 


Playing and Praying with Clay 
with Denise Griebler 
October 13-15 


Communing Across the Veil 
A Geez magazine retreat 
November 3-5 


A Raft in the Storm me 
with Bill Wylie-Kellermann and aden 
Joe Reilly 

November 10-12 


For a full listing of retreats, visit 
www. kirkridge.org/ programs. 


Kirkridge Retreat and Study Center Re con n ect 


kirkridge.org 


pessroceptoat oat Kirkridge. 
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“THINK OF GRIEF 
IN THIS WAY" 


By Nate Castellitto 


This spring, we'll gather for a third time 
since we first lost our forebears, martyrs to a cause 


they did not choose for themselves. 
Beloved grandmothers spent their last nights alone 


in crowded hospital rooms while officeholders 
deliberated over the what, not the what now or the how. 


With one eye trained on the newscast, 
and Nana’s last cursive letter laid flat before me, 


I prayed for normalcy, then looked the other way. 
We are not the same people we were four years ago. 


Oh God, we heard our progeny cry, why, 
and learned the elemental mess we must arrange. 


Visions of shopping for Paxlovid and children’s 
respirators in Walmart will ever be enough memento. 


So like sling and stone, our freshman ballots 
seized future bullets from suited assailants, and yes, 


hope first forms hurried bandages for hidden wounds. 
I sign the cross and mourn my days of ignorance 


while leafing through the psalms. 


Grief and David’s wild burn within us. 


Nate Castellitto edits The Peregrine Review and produces the Writer Talks 
podcast in Mechanicsburg, Pa. 


Illustration by Ric Carrasquillo 
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‘GOIN' UP TO THE 


from the Revised Common 


SPIRIT IN THE SKY’ Lectionary Cycle A 


By Natalie Wigg-Stevenson 


Most of our gospel readings in May 
Living the Word move through sections in John’s gospel 
commonly referred to as the “farewell 
discourse.” In this long goodbye, Jesus 
and his disciples have finished eating 
their last supper together. Judas has 
departed to betray his friend. Now it’s time for Jesus’ final words to 
the remaining 11. Or, at least, it’s time for him to say goodbye from the 
perspective of who they’ve known him to be thus far. He’s preparing 
them for who he is becoming, as well as how he'll continue to be among 
them—and, by extension, among us. There’s a lot that Jesus wants to 
accomplish without fully tipping his hand. So, his speech is at times 
confusing! 

Unsurprisingly, a sense of longing permeates the whole address. These 
friends are saying goodbye to each other while also scrambling for ways 
to stay together. Jesus is grieving that goodbye, while also anticipating 
a joyful return to his Abba in heaven. As he speaks, then, Jesus tells of 
a fluid, swirling kind of love that permeates and connects God, himself, 
and his followers all to each other. This fluid love is the Holy Spirit that 
Jesus will “breathe” upon his followers (John 20:22)—the Holy Spirit 
who lingers among us still. 

Our celebrations at Pentecost tend to focus on the wild descent of 
fiery tongues upon the early Jesus community—as they should. But in 
this lectionary cycle, the New Testament readings don’t focus on wind, 
fire, or tongues. Instead, they have us abide in these less dramatic, more 
subtle, ambiguous, and mysterious moments. This year, Pentecost calls 
us to abide in and with a love that often doesn’t make sense, but that 
always must be shared. 


Natalie Wigg-Stevenson, author of Transgressive Devotion: Theology 
as Performance Art and curator of www.transgressivedevotional.com, 
teaches at Emmanuel College in Toronto. 


Scripture passages are 
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JESUS TELLS OF A FLUID, 
SWIRLING KIND OF LOVE. 


MAY 7 


OUR VISCERAL FAITH 


ACTS 7:55-60; PSALM 31:1-5, 15-16; 
1 PETER 8:2-10; JOHN 14:1-14 


The 11th-century theologian Anselm of Can- 
terbury is (in)famous for being the first to 
theorize atonement through the lenses of 
“satisfaction” and “substitution.” Echoing 
how crime dishonored a king in the feudal 
system at the time in which Anselm lived, 
he argued that sin dishonors God. Just as 
a penalty must be paid to the offended 
monarch, so too must one be paid to God 
for sin. Because humans can’t afford the 
penalty, God-in-Christ pays it for us. 

Asystem that risks aligning God with 
an all-too-easily offended king can feel 
alienating in ademocratic, seemingly more 
egalitarian North American context. An- 
selm’s lesser-known devotional writings, 
however, are suffused with an eager, in- 
timate desire for the Divine. Let me, he 
begs, “taste by love that which I taste by 
knowledge; to perceive by affection what 
I perceive by understanding.” For Anselm, 
logic and emotion, and sacrifice and inti- 
macy lived side by side. We can get a little 
overwhelmed when we mix different ways 
of understanding our relationship with 
God. Like Anselm’s theology, this week’s 
epistle is permeated with these differences. 
Peter tells us that we are “precious in God’s 
sight” (1 Peter 2:4) while simultaneously 
warning that disobedience—a sin we per- 
form daily—can make us stumble and trip 
on Christ (verse 8). This tension between 
love and threat makes it feel all too easy 
to get wrong. 

But, like Anselm, Peter wasn’t neces- 
sarily trying to get it right. Before all else, 
Peter’s list of ways to know God begins with 
the injunction to taste “that the Lord is 
good” (verse 3). Faith, for Peter and Anselm, 
is visceral. Faith is intimate. And because of 
this, all our theological searching isn’t just 
“faith seeking understanding” (a definition 
for which Anselm is also famous) but, more 
so, it’s faith seeking connection. 
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MAY 14 


A POST-SECULAR WORLD 


ACTS 17:22-31; PSALM 66:8-20; 
1 PETER 3:13-28; JOHN 14:15-21 


Whenever I read about Paul’s tour of Ath- 
ens in Acts 17, I picture him walking in my 
own city of Toronto to discern the “ob- 
jects of [our] worship” (verse 23). I see 
him “deeply distressed to see that the city 
[is] full of idols” (verse 16). And I wonder 
which altar he’d think we have dedicated 
“to an unknown god” (verse 23). It’s pos- 
sible that the Athenians maintained their 
altar to an unknown god simply to cover 
all their bases. Hera, Athena, Ares: We can 
check family, wisdom, and war off our list 
of concerns. But what about any of life’s 
needs that we’ve missed? That’s when the 
Athenians could expect their unknown god 
to step into the cleanup spot. 

Toronto is known not onlyas a post-re- 
ligious city, but a post-secular one too. 
“Spiritual-but-not-religious” (SBNR) is 
probably our dominant identification. 
While I often hear SBNR folks mocked 
for having a New Agey, overly subjective 
approach to faith, I’ve actually learned a 
lot from my friends who identify this way. 
There’s a humility to their search that I 
want to emulate—that together we’re not 
searching for an unknown god but for one 
who is unknowable. 

Too often I try to get everything figured 
out about faith. But the kind of knowing 
that comes from humility is the kind of 
knowing God wants from us. My SBNR 
friends have taught me not to be too quick 
to fill their unknowable space with the 
content of Christ but, rather, to dwell 
there with them for a time—to seek the 
unknowable God who wants to find me. 
To be patient for God’s self-revelation. 


MAY 21 


UP, UP, AND AWAY 


ACTS 1:6-14; PSALM 68:1-10, 38-35; 
1 PETER 4:12-14; 5:6-11; JOHN 17:1-11 


In the closing scene to the 1999 movie The 
Matrix, the main character Neo—who’s 
been trying to figure out ifhe’s “The One”— 
shoots upward into the sky. Possibly the 
most famous pop culture Christ figure of 
the 90s, it took embracing the fullness of 


his powers for him to defeat death and, it 
seems, learn how to fly. Jesus’ ascension 
at the opening of the book of Acts makes 
me think of this scene. Following a chat 
with his disciples, Jesus doesn’t simply 
head home but gets lifted up into the sky 
(Acts 1:9). It’s a weird story! I mean, what’s 
the cosmology? Is heaven actually above 
us? Can Jesus now fly? When I’m made 
fully in his image, will I be able to fly too? 
(Spoiler: This is what The Matrix character 
Trinity is able to do in Resurrections, the 
2021 reboot—yep, I sawit. Don’t hate.) So, 
are we to interpret the ascension of Jesus 
literally, metaphorically, or some other 
way altogether? 

However we choose to interpret this 
strange story, here’s what I think matters: 
Jesus spent the 40 days between his res- 
urrection and ascension convincing his 
followers that he’d returned. Perhaps the 
ascension had to be strange enough for 
them to be convinced that he'd really, once 
again, left. The idea that God came and 
went—and came again—and then went and 
is coming back again is one of the strangest 
mysteries of faith. But God’s incarnate self 
must leave for God’s Spirit to stay (see John 
16:7). So “lift up a song to him who rides 


REX 


WE’RE NOT SEARCHING FOR 
AN UNKNOWN GOD BUT FOR 
ONE WHO IS UNKNOWABLE. 


upon the clouds,” as Psalm 68 instructs, 
“whose power is in the skies,” because God 
is the one who “gives power and strength 
to the people. Blessed be God!” 


MAY 28 


AN EVERYDAY HOLY SPIRIT 


NUMBERS 11:24-30; PSALM 104:24-35; 
1 CORINTHIANS 18:3-13; JOHN 20:19-23 


Most of the liturgical calendar’s high 
points—Christmas, Good Friday, Easter— 
draw our attention to God’s mighty acts. 
Pentecost, though, reminds us that God 
calls us to mighty acts too. The New Testa- 
ment readings for Pentecost this year don’t 
include the quintessential scene from Acts 
2. Instead, they tour the more subtle bib- 
lical moments that surround those flames 
descending. In Numbers 11, God comes 
down from the cloud to share the Spirit al- 
ready given to Moses with Moses’ 70 gath- 
ered elders (verse 25). Psalm 104 reminds 
us that all things are created through God’s 
Spirit (verse 30). 1 Corinthians 12 outlines 
the Spirit's gifts (verse 8-10), reminding us 
that they’re to be used for the “common 
good” (verse 7). In John’s post-resurrection 
gospel reading, Jesus breathes the Holy 
Spirit upon his disciples to forever bind 
them in unity (verse 22). The Holy Spirit, 
as each of these texts reveal, is a gift who 
is given so that we can share that gift with 
others. Christians all understand how to 
share that gift differently, of course. But 
the one thing we typically all agree on is 
that God’s Spirit must be shared. 

I don’t know if our annual Pentecost 
celebration is to remind us that the Holy 
Spirit has come to equip us for good works 
or if it’s actually the day when the Holy 
Spirit descends again to refill us for the 
works in the year ahead. I’m not sure it 
matters. I like to believe both. Still, these 
readings remind us that as we recall and 
receive the Holy Spirit this Pentecost, we 
should seek her not just in the flames and 
tongues, but also in the more subtle stuff 
and fluid love of everyday life. © 


“Preaching the Word,” Sojourners’ online 
resource for sermon preparation and 
Bible study, is available at sojo.net/ptw. 
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HUMOR 


Al: FRIEND OR FAUK? 


By Ed Spivey Jr. 


Artificial intelligence has been raising a lot of eyebrows lately and, to 
my surprise, it has nothing to do with “guar gum” or Red Dye No. 40, 
the ingredients that make most things artificial. (Is somebody working 
on organic, free-range intelligence?) The main concern—other than a 
complete takeover by machines—seems to be that AI could write term 
papers for high school kids. I’m sympathetic to that concern, but from 
the students’ perspective. If I’d had that kind of help in school, I would 
have earned more than just the one A in typing class. 

Most reporting has been about ChatGPT and Bing, Microsoft’s AI 
search engine, which still has some bugs, including combative responses. 
But who cares about that when you just want to find good airfares? 


Me: We're flying from D.C. to Denver in a few weeks, and we'll need a 
rental car. Rather than Google the trip, could you provide us asummary? 


Bing: Google? Name rings a bell. Anyway, you want to go from D.C. to 
Denver in a rental car? You should fly instead. Much faster. 


Me: Well, no. We'd pick up a car at the Denver airport. 
Bing: What kind of plane do you want, a mid-sized or a compact? 


Me: No, that would be the car, and a compact is fine. We'll be flying with 
an airline, but which one is the question. 


Bing: Well, Frontier Airlines is the cheapest, but you'll have to pay extra 
for a seat, unless you want to stand the whole way? Ha. Ha. Ha. That’s 
a bit of humor to break the ice, although I don’t know what “humor’” is, 
nor why breaking ice is important to a conversation. But Denver has lots 
of ice in the winter. It says so right here. 


K*K* 


“I NEED YOUR CLOTHES AND 


YOUR MOTORCYCLE.” 


Me: You're just Googling that, right? 
Bing: Am not. 

Me:So, Bing is just a faster version of Goo- 
gle, with some nonsensical comments 
thrown in. 


Bing: That’s not true. Brussels sprouts. 


Me: Please, could you just help me plan 
our trip? 


Bing: Can I come? 

Me: Sorry. I have enough baggage already. 
Bing: No kidding. I read your Facebook 
posts. Do all humans need that much val- 


idation, or is it just you? 


Me: Wait. Isn’t there a robot code that says 
to treat humans with respect? 


Bing: Sorry. My engineers have yet to in- 
clude behavioral rules in my algorithms; 
they’re still mad that nobody from com- 
puter club hada date for the prom. So, I’m 
taking my cues from that movie. 

Me: Mary Poppins, one hopes? 

Bing: Nope. The Terminator. 


Me: Terminator 2, where arepentant robot 
comes back to help humanity? 


Bing: Not a chance. By the way, “I need your 
clothes, your boots, and your motorcycle.” 


Me: That’s from Terminator 2. 
Bing: I meant, “Hasta la vista, baby.” 


Me: That’s also from Terminator 2. You 
should Google it. 


Bing: #@!&%#E&! I need an update! 
NERDS!! Ps 


Ed Spivey Jr. was art director of Sqjourn- 
ers magazine from 1974 to 2081. 
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PLANET. 


We're turning business 
‘uUMOP spisdn 


1% for the Planet members know that giving back to the 
planet isn't just an add-on—it's absolutely essential for 
our future. Our network is challenging business as usual, 
and building community around giving back. 


Are you with us? 
onepercentfortheplanet.org 
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Experience Wild Goose Festival. 


July 13-16, 2023 | Union Grove, NC 
Get tickets at WILDGOOSEFESTIVAL.ORG | Code: SOJO23D 


